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PLAN 


NOT TO HAVE 
A COLD 


Take two Serocalcin tablets daily, 
for thirty consecutive days. That 
is the plan—and in most cases it 
provides immunity from colds for 
the following three to four months. 


Serocalcin is thought to act by 
building up the natural resistive 
capacity of the body against invad- 
ing organisms that cause colds. 
Some fail to respond to the stimu- 
lation which Serocalcin gives to 
the natural defences, but fortu- 
nately most people experience 
satisfactory results and by follow- 
ing the simple Serocalcin plan, can 
and do—year after year—enjoy 
complete freedom from colds 


To treat existing colds, Serocalcin is 
taken in a dosage of 3 tablets three 
times daily. 


Your Doctor or Chemist will tell you 
more; about 


SEROCALCIN 


for the prevention and treatment 
of the common cold 


The full Serocalcin immunising course (60 
tablets) costs 8s. 54d. inc. tax; and there 
is a small pack of twenty tablets for which 
the charge is 3s. 44d. All who suffer from 
the common cold are invited to send for 
booklet “ Immunity from Colds.’’ 
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FRENCH-SPANISH 
GERMAN-ITALIAN 


(also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 


Learned in Six Months by Pelman 
Method 


An Admiralty Interpreter writes: | found 
your Course most satisfactory, and, entirely 
without any other instruction whatever, | passed 
the Preliminary Examination for Interpreter in 
Spanish (under the Admiralty), obtaining over 
80 per cent. marks. (S.M. 188) 


This letter is typical of thousands received 
from readers who are learning languages by 
the Pelman method, which is revolutionising 
language teaching. 


This wonderful method, which has now been 
used for over 20 years with such success, enables 
you to learn French in French, Spanish in Spanish, 
German in German, and Italian in Italian, without 
using a word of English. The method is so simple 
that even a child can understand it. Gram- 
matical complexities are eliminated, and the 
whole of the instruction is given through the Post. 


Specially reduced fees for serving and ex- 
service members of His Majesty's Forces 


The Pelman method is explained in four little 
books, one for each language: 


French, Spanish, German, Italian 


State which book you want and it will be sent 
to you by return, together with a specimen 
lesson, gratis and post free. Write or call to-day. 


PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE 


159 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1 


THOSE SILENT 
FRIENDS... 


your books on their shelves. Do you 
enjoy their company to the full. . . 
appreciate the wealth of our literary 
heritage? 


Read wisely. Make a serious study 
of your literature; there is no greater 
pleasure—or profit. You can do 
this through the new Course in 
Literature specially compiled by 
L. A. G. Strong, famous author and 
broadcaster, for the London School 
of Journalism. A splendid guide to 
all that is best in English. Other 
courses in Journalism, Story Writing, 
Poetry and Radio Plays. Under the 
patronage of The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Beaverbrook, The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Camrose, Sir Frank Newnes, Bt., 
Sir George Sutton, Bt., Sir Philip 
Gibbs, K.B.E., Sir Ernest Benn, Bt., 
Sir Newman Flower, Dr. C. E. M. 
Joad, M.A., D.Litt. Reduced fees. 
Free Book from ©.7., L:S:J.. 557, 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
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Notes and Comments 
The End of the Queue 


ERHAPS THE END ISN’T QUITE IN SIGHT, BUT 

we hope, and believe, that the queue is 

a vanishing phenomenon. So we put it on 
record on this month’s cover, since not the 
least of the factors that contributed to the 
defeat of Nazism was the patience and courage 
of the woman in the queue, who on top of 
all her other drudgery lined up to keep the 
home—and production—going. 

In the topsy-turvy world of free-enterprise, 
an abundance of things to buy was a sign of 
inadequate purchasing power and actual or 
incipient slump. In the ’30’s the shelves of the 
bookshops were loaded with unsaleable vol- 
umes which to-day can only be brought, if at 
all, above the price of first issue. The serious- 
ness of the situation has not been grasped, 
so far as we can judge, by any of those who 
rule in that most individualistic of industries. 

When, however, the head of the Luton 
Public Libraries, in announcing the en- 
couraging fact that for the first time book- 


' borrowings exceeded a million in_ twelve 


months, has to utter the warning that his 
stock is being seriously depleted by sheer hard 
wear, and the impossibility of replacements on 
an adequate scale, it is time that an over-all 
plan for the production of our missing standard 
works was put into operation, by which some 
measure of priority was secured over non- 
essential bits of speculative book-making. 


At the Producer’s End 


N AN ENERGETIC ARTICLE IN THE Observer 
on March 10th, Mr. D. Kilham Roberts, 
Secretary-General of the Society of Authors’ 
drew attention to the ‘‘raw deal for authors,’’ 
which the present situation involves, and 
which is even more serious in what it portends, 
than in the actual hardship inflicted on authors 
(particularly on elderly authors, often depen- 


dent on the royalties on their past books, 
which have now no chance of being re-printed 
in their life-time.) 

' More serious is the effect of this cultural 
Starvation on young people growing up 
without adequate familiarity with the best 
literature of the past, and on younger would-be 
authors, who, faced with inordinate delays in 
getting their work into print, ‘‘are having to 
turn to some other occupation for their live- 
lihood.’’ As regards our classics, at least, 


something can be done, and we heartily | 


support the demand that ‘‘the Ministry of 
Education should put up a big fight for a full, 
free flow of educational books and reprints of 
classics, anthologies, etc.”’ 

On the other hand, the announcement that 
the Rockefeller Foundation is to grant a dozen 
““scholarships’’ of about £300 a year each, to 
young people with a talent for writing, gives a 
chance to young men and women who feel 
that with a little breathing-space they could 
show that they have something worth-while 
to say. The principle of help to young artists 
at a critical time, that is, when their market 
value is nil, is one that should be extended. 

Application for full particulars of this scheme 
should be made to the Secretary of the Awards, 
H. A. Smith, The University, Birmingham. 
The Adjudicating Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Prof. Allardyce Nicoll, consists of 
James Bridie, Ivor Brown, Bonamy Dobrée, 
Ifor Evans, Louis MacNiece and A. E. Morgan. 

An important point is that work in Gaelic, 
Welsh and Scots will be considered. There 
can clearly be no grounds here for the com- 
plaint often made by members of the less 
numerous nationalities of these islands that 
the English have it all their own way. 


Art Exhibitions and the Provinces 


ORKSHIRE MAKES A SOLID CONTRIBUTION 
to regional activities in the exhibition of 
Yorkshire Artists, 1600-1900, which has 
opened at Temple Newsam. It will go first 


to the principal Yorkshire Galleries and then 
**abroad’’ to other parts of England. Everyone 
will want to see this exhibition, for it is more 
than a collection of pictures: it is a record of © 
both industrial and artistic development. It 
will be followed by a collection of contem- 
porary Yorkshire artists. 

Exhibitions ought to circulate: it is a great 
disappointment that for various reasons the 
provinces will not see the Greek Exhibition 
which has given so much pleasure to so many 
Londoners; the provinces are certainly losing 
something here. The Constable Exhibition at 
the Victoria and Albert, also cannot tour. 
Fortunately the James Ensor show at the 
National Gallery is roving—to Brighton on 
April 6th, to Leeds on May 4th and to Leicester 
on June Ist. London readers who are inter- 
ested in our article on the Indian painter 
Jamini Roy will be able to visit an exhibition of 
his work which opens at the Arcade Gallery, 
Old Bond Street, on April 25th. 


St. Pancras Council Steps Forward 


HE LIBRARIES COMMITTEE OF ST. PANCRAS 

Borough Council believes that it has a ~ 

bigger job than merely to preside over the 
distribution of books and arrange an occasional 
lecture. It sees itself as the focal point and 
co-ordinator of all the cultural and educational. 
work in the area. This Committee recently 
took the democratic step of calling together 
representatives of the Borough’s main cultural, 
educational and other voluntary organisations 
together with its own members and officers in 
order to collect ideas and enlist interest. A 
good start on a proper basis. 

At the time of writing the results have yet 
to be translated into official policy, but there 
is little doubt that the Labour majority means 
to go ahead as far as is practicable. The main 
proposals emerging from this series of discus- 
sions were (1) to set up a Community Council 
to advise and assist the Libraries Committee; 
(2) to plan and co-ordinate the use of the 
magnificent Assembly Hall for films, dramatics, 
exhibitions and displays instead of its being 
allocated almost wholly for dances; (3) to 
extend the use of existing library facilities by 
arranging for the loan of pictures and gramo- 
phone records, by issuing more widely the lists 
of books added to the library from time to 
time, and to issue something more than a 
bulletin which would give both library news 
and information about all the varied cultural 
activities in the area. Another proposal— 
which shows how vital such conferences can 
be—was that quiet rooms should be provided 
in which children from overcrowded homes 
could do their homework. 

An offer that received a particularly warm 
welcome was that made by Unity Theatre to 
place its resources at the disposal of the 
Council in order to train some thirty school 
children as the nucleus of a St. Pancras 
Children’s Theatre. 

The important thing about such public and 
representative deliberations is that if they 
achieve anything at all, then it is done not by 
the mere reiteration of the plea for more and 
better accommodation—about which every- 
body agrees that little can be done this side of 
the housing problem—but by the determination 
to make the most of what resources are even 
now available. The emphasis must still be on 
people rather than on bricks. 
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Drama in the University 


HE REPORT OF THE OXFORD DRAMA COM- 

mission, just published, (Clarendon Press, 

ls.), is of much greater general interest 
than might at first appear. Readers may re- 
member our recording that this commission 
was sent by Oxford, on a grant from Sir 
Alexander Korda, to investigate the study of 
the drama and the film in American Univer- 
sities. Its job was to discover what could or 
should be done at Oxford. Should there be 
a ‘‘theatre workshop’’ or any study of the 
art of the film? The question is not merely 
for the lucky few who can go to a university; 
it touches adult education and teacher training, 
and we are all affected in the end by the type 
of man or woman who goes into the theatre 
or the film industry. 

The commission was impressed by the im- 
portance o: the drama in American social 
life and by the close link often found between 
the university and the local community. It 
acknowledged that the study of the drama had 
a beneficient influence on American culture. 
But it concluded that Oxford is not the place 
for such studies in England. At the same time 
the University should revise its methods to 
bring out the fact that a play is made to be 
acted on a stage; and it should accept some 
responsibility for encouraging people with the 
right kind of imagination to work in films. 

The commission recommends the founding of 
a Readership in Drama, and the building of a 
flexible theatre in which plays of historical im- 
portance could be produced on the type of 
stage for which they were written. This should 
be served by professional repertory companies 
that could tour a number of universities and 
it should also be used to show films of historical 
importance. Undergraduates should be en- 
couraged to study the art of film and to enter 
the industry. It all seems very cautious, but 
perhaps that is what it needs to be; and if 
these proposals are accepted the consequences 
will be considerable. 


More Hollywood for British Screens 


ESPITE THE WAVE OF POPULAR FEELING FOR 
D: stronger British film industry, inde- 

pendent of Hollywood domination, the 
Board of Trade and the Treasury have recently 
sanctioned the Warner Bros. purchase of 
another million shares in Associated British 
Picture Corporation. 

This gives Warner Bros. Pictures (a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Warner Bros. U.S.A.) a 
374 per cent. holding of the ordinary share 
capital in A.B.P.C., although their voting 
rights are, for the time being, restricted to 
25 per cent. 

The deal represents a very nice investment, 
but it seems likely that the dominant motive 
behind it was one of policy. Warners, pre- 
sumably, decided that they must strengthen 
their position in Britain now that Rank has 
tied up with so many of their Hollywood rivals. 
A.B.C.’s 500 cinemas are the main outlet for 
Warner’s films in this country and the purchase 
of the extra million shares will mean an effective, 
if not actual, control over the whole circuit. 

We can see no possible justification for the 
Treasury and the Board of Trade having per- 
mitted the deal to go through. American 
control over the British cinema circuits is 
already too strong. 
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Rider Haggard and the Zulus 


by Maurice Richardson 


OT EASY TYPES TO ASSESS, THESE GIFTED BUT 

rather simple-minded story tellers, the 

Conan Doyles and the Rider Haggards. 
All very well to pontificate loftily that the secret 
of their peculiarly seductive readability, the 
reason why they give so much more pleasure 
than many a superior writer who has more 
of reality to offer, is simply that they know 
how to satisfy the infantile human craving 
for escapist fantasy, with ready-made day 
dreams. You might as well say that a 
successful courtesan is successful because 
she possesses the secret of gratifying desire. 
It is really only another way of saying 
that A is A and tells you nothing that is not 
already obvious. 

A positive, even an enthusiastic approach 
is perhaps more revealing. After all, narrative, 
the story teller’s art, is not just a knack. It is 
more in the nature of a psychological end 
product, the result of a number of different 
factors. Anyway they had it. But what is the 
essential feature that distinguishes, after half 
a century, the work of these seductively read- 
able popular novelists from that of their con- 
temporaries, some of them almost equally 
popular in their day, who have failed to stay 
the course? (Or do they all live on in the time- 
less libraries of preparatory schools?) Vita- 
lity? Characterisation? Verisimilitude? No 
doubt these are all indispensables, but in 
addition to them I suspect there is another, 
more elusive quality which can perhaps be 
defined as contemporaneousness or sense of 
the period. Its presence guarantees some sort 
of reflection of reality, not at first hand, such 
as you get in the great writers, but without too 
hopeless a distortion. 

In the case of Rider Haggard there is also 
the African background to be taken into 
account. But let me fit this into its proper 
place by means of a potted biography. The 
details will almost certainly be unfamiliar to 
most of you, and you may like to have them as 
a memento of the man who was for a time, 
your favourite novelist. 

Born in 1856. Father a Norfolk squire, 
mother the daughter of an East India Company 
Official. At 19 he was sent to South Africa as 
secretary to Sir Henry Bulwer, governor of 
Natal. At the time of the first annexation of 
the Transvaal he was on the staff of the special 
commissioner Sir Theophilus Shepstone; two 
years later he became a master of the high 
court of the Transvaal. He went home and 


married, but returned to South Africa in time 


to witness the reversal of his old chief’s policy 
and the “‘surrender’’ of the Transvaal to the 
Boers. 

Back in England in the early eighties, he was 
called to the bar and started writing. His first 
book, a defence of Shepstone’s policy entitled 
““Cetewayo and his White Neighbours,’’ was 
published at his own expense in 1892. His 
first two novels—Dawn and The Witches Head, 
had a moderate but encouraging success. Then, 
in 1886, he struck it rich with his third, King 
Solomon’s Mines, the copyright of which he 
was prevented from selling outright for £100 
by the intervention of a friendly clerk in the 


publisher’s office. He wrote it originally as a 
book for boys, and as such it was published, 
but nothing could keep adults away from it. 
With She (1887) and Alan Quatermain 
(1888) he was established as a roaring best 
seller. 

It was during his service on Shepstone’s 
staff that Rider Haggard acquired the know- 
ledge of African tribal and especially Zulu life 
and warfare which he used to such effect in his 
novels of adventure. His personal experiences 
in view of the unsettled nature of the period, 
were not specially eventful. Apart from a 
little big-game shooting, a mission to the 
court of the Basuto chief, Secocoeni, an ally of 
Cetewayo, which just escaped being ambushed 
and massacred on the way back to Pretoria, 
was his nearest approach to an Alan Quater- 
main adventure. At the time of the Zulu wars 
and the battles of Rorke’s Drift, Isandhlwana, - 
when Cetewayo’s impis wiped out a sub- 
stantial British force, Haggard was in Pretoria, 
but he collected first-hand accounts of the 
battle which he described in his first novel 
The Witches’ Head. 

One of his principal sources of information 
was a member of Shepstone’s staff named 
Melmoth Osborn, afterwards knighted, who, 
according to Haggard, knew more about the 
Zulus and their history than anyone living. 
As a young man Osborn had actually witnessed 
the battle of the Tugela, fought in 1856, between 
the armies of the rival princes Cetewayo and 
Umbelazi; he had swum his horse across the 
river and hidden in a wooded kopje plumb in 
the middle of the battlefield. He saw Umbe- 
lazi’s host driven back and the veteran regiment, 
nearly three thousand strong, which King 
Panda had sent to help his favourite son, 
move up toitssupport. ‘*He described to me,”’ 
writes Haggard in his autobiography, ‘‘the 
frightful fray that followed. Cetewayo sent 
out a regiment against it. They met, and he 
said that the roll of the shields as they came 
together was like to that of the deepest thunder. 
Then the Greys passed over Cetewayo’s 
regiment as a wave passes over a sunken ridge 
of rock, and left it dead. Another regiment 
came against them and the scene repeated 
itself, only more slowly, for many of the veterans 
were down. Now the six hundred of them who 
remained formed themselves in a ring upon a 
hillock and fought on till they were buried 
beneath the heaps of the slain.”’ 

This was the genuine Homeric epic, spear- 
fighting and might have come straight out of 
the Bronze Age, along with other features of 
Zulu life. 

Equally important as a source of material 
was the original of Umslopogaas, a fierce 
old warrior, son of the King of Swaziland, who 
was employed by Shepstone as a kind of 
liaison officer. Umslopogaas, whose real name 
was M’Ulopenazi, lived to a considerable age 
and got to hear from Osborn of his success as 
a character in fiction. His reaction was to 
suggest a half share in Haggard’s royalties, 
but he was appeased with a present of an 
elaborate hunting knife. 

There is no doubt that Haggard had a 


Drawing after Grieffenhagen, an early Haggard illustrator 


**Nothing, nothing shall be yours!’’ 


genuine and deep appreciation of the savage, 
epic quality of Zulu warrior life. He himself 
liked to attribute this to a kind of atavism. 
The Haggards were very proud of their Norse 
origin. As a boy he had been brought up on 
the Icelandic sagas and in South Africa he 
made contact with a way of life which, in many 
respects, was a saga in action. . He was only 
just in time, for the military organisation, 
created by Chaka, the Zulu Napoleon, one 
of the most remarkable of its kind in history, 
was shattered and perished for ever at the 


battle of Ulundi in 1879, which finally put an’ 


end to the expansionist movement southwards 
of the war-like Kaffir tribes, and left the field 
clear for the last round in the struggle for 
South Africa—the Boer War. With charac- 
teristic naiveté Haggard remarks, in his auto- 
biography, that it would have been more 
convenient for the British Empire, and no less 
humane in the long run, if Zulus and Boers 
had been left to get on with the job of ex- 
terminating each other. 

It was the combination of first rate story 
telling re-inforced by genuine feeling for the 
African scene that ensured the success of 
King Solomon’s Mines and Alan Quatermain 
and others of his adventurous romances. But 
it was in Nada the Lily, his novel of Zulu life 
under Chaka and Dingaan, that Haggard 
approached most closely to literature with a 
capital L, with Child of Storm, another Zulu 
story that features the battle of the Tugela, 
not so far behind. If Nada the Lily lacks the 


suspenseful narrative flow of the adventure 
stories, it lacks also their preposterous elements, 
Hollywooden before their time, the marooned 
white races and exquisite white goddesses. 
Haggard was a master at putting this kind of 
thing across, and it should be remembered that 
it was entirely his own invention. He imitated 
no-one except himself. In Nada there is ad- 
mittedly some wolf-work that borders on the 
preposterous—incidentally it inspired Kipling 
with the idea for the wolf-pack in the jungle 
book—but the greater part of the story is dead 
realistic and gives a most impressive picture 
of this passionate, tribal-feudal life full of 
violence, treachery and death, altogether mad 
and in no way admirable from any rational 
standpoint yet untouched by that peculiar 
squalor which accompanies the cash nexus, and 
having more than a touch of epic grandeur. 

Another aspect of Rider Haggard’s novels, 
and one which played an important part in their 
success, is his peculiar brand of eroticism, of 
which he seems to have been largely unaware. 
No heroine could be passionate and powerful 
enough to satisfy his fantasy. And no hero, 
except a giant champion athlete Semi-god, 
could be found to satisfy his heroines. Not 
content with She, that super-charged nympho- 
maniacal nature myth. he had to try a course 
with Cleopatra (1899) and Helen of Troy, 
about whom he wrote an ambitious but not 
very successful novel in collaboration with his 
friend Andrew Lang—The World’s Desire 
(1890). 


I remember reading at some time an apprecia- 
tion of Haggard by the late Sir Hugh Walpole, 
in which he extolled him for his ‘‘splendidly 
virile novels’? and compared him favourably 
with the morbid moderns of the ‘‘psycho- 
analytical school.’’ (In his own day, inciden- 
tally, Haggard was taken up by Henley, who 
was always on the look-out for anyone whom 
he could run as an opposition candidate to 
Wilde and the aesthetes. He was also praised 
by Gosse, who had a particular fancy for She). 
At the risk of disturbing good Sir Hugh’s rest, 
I must draw your attention to the fact that the 
story of She is itself practically raw clinical 
material as it stands. The symbolism is so 
obvious that it needs no interpretation. And 
the crowning feature of it, the guilt mechanism, * 
whereby She has to shrivel up and wither, 
becoming her frightful real age of four thousand 
and three or whatever it was, follows the ortho- 
dox Freudian lines of an incestuous fantasy 
so closely that it might have been specially 
designed as an illustration of one. Needless 
to say Haggard’s contemporaries had no’ 
inkling of this. Andrew Lang’s comment: 
““By George, I’d have gone into the fire and 
chucked in She too: perhaps it would have 
picked her up a bit,’’ is almost word for word 
the same as that of a boy at my preparatory 
school on whom the story had such an effect 
that he could think and talk of nothing else 
for the rest of the term. I remember how after 
lights out in the dormitory we used to crowd 
round his bed and listen to him raving about 
She in his sleep. It certainly is a powerful 
fantasy and some of the incidental chants, as 
in other Haggard stories, have a real poetic 
quality now and again despite too much 
theeing and thouing and nayeing and ayeing. 

He was a gentle, affectionate, individual, the 
Rider, despite his passion for fighting, and had 
as you might expect, a strong strain of mystical 
mumbo-jumbo. He wrote over fifty books in all, 
and the wonder is that so many of them are 
as good as they are, for in addition to writing 
he took an intense practical interest in agricul- 
ture, carrying out a detailed survey in order to 
write his Rural England which appeared in two 
fat volumes in 1902 and ‘‘exposed the evils of 
depopulation in country districts’’. He was 
also a great advocate of land settlement 
schemes. He lived most of his time in Norfolk 
and did precious little harm to anyone. 

His best stories were all written some time 
before the turn of the century. Attempts at 
straight serious novel writing such as Beatrice, 
of which he was very proud, and Mr. Meeson’s 
Will are unreadable to-day, but the adven- 
turous romances retain their grip and do not 
demand the suspension of a shred of dis-belief. 
If you ever have to endure a particularly un- 
comfortable vigil—a night in the condemned 
cell, say, or a change at Bletchley, you might 
do a.lot..worse than re-read a vintage Rider 
Haggard—even one of the lesser cris like Eric 
Brighteyes or Montezuma’s Daughter. Cer- 
tainly I would prefer these to any modern 
equivalent. For unadulterated entertainment 
give me the light literature of imperialism in its 
crudely expansionist golden phase every time, 
rather than the ersatz of our sadly tarnished 
electronically plated age. 


*Note how a poralar writer of our own insecure time 
James Hilton, uses almost the identical mechanism in 
his escapist fantasy “ Lost Horizon’’. 
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Up and Down the Tyne 


The Arts in an Industrial Area 


by Michael Martindale 


N OBSERVER ON TYNESIDE BEFORE THE WAR 
might perhaps have given as the two most 
noticeable features of the artistic life of 

the area, the predominance of Newcastle as a 
cultural centre and the variety of amateur 
activity compared with professional entertain- 
ment. The latter was almost exclusively con- 
fined to Newcastle. Outside the city there was 
no theatre, no suitable concert hall and no art 
gallery except the Shipley Gallery in Gateshead. 
The inhabitants of the Tyne towns were accus- 
tomed to travel to Newcastle as Londoners to 
the West End. But even Newcastle was not 
over-well provided for so important a regional 
centre. It had no full-time professional 
orchestra, no first-rate repertory company, and 
owing to its isolated geographical position it 
could not rely on these deficiences being 
filled by touring theatre companies or orches- 
tras. In contrast the amateur movement 
flourished throughout the Tyne. Each town 
had its operatic, dramatic, orchestral and 
choral society and a host of smaller groups. 
Most of the famous societies—the People’s 
Theatre, the Bach Choir—were Newcastle 
societies drawing their membership from the 
whole region, but the smaller towns could 
boast an occasional exception to this rule with 
such well-known organisations as the Felling 
Male Voice Choir and the Gateshead Operatic 
Society. 

The amateur movement was hit by the war 
as elsewhere in the country, and many big 
societies, including the Newcastle and Gates- 
head Choral Union, the North of England 
Musical Tournament and most of the operatic 
and orchestral societies, closed down for the 
duration. Others struggled on with depleted 
membership. The People’s Theatre, for 
instance, played regularly and maintained 
their policy of producing new and experimental 
plays along with the best of the old. Encour- 
aged by such examples, new groups began to 
form, particularly among women, though 
Tyneside lost fewer of its men than other areas, 
and it was usually possible to provide some 
masculine leaven to the feminine semi-mono- 
poly of the Arts. Thus the North-East 
Regional Orchestra, under Mr. Edward Clarke, 
tried hard to fill the gap left by the disbanding 
of the Newcastle Symphony and Philharmonic 
Orchestras. The Newcastle Concert Society 
promoted similar concerts to the defunct 
Chamber Music Society and at a cheaper cost. 
A series of war-time *“People’s Concerts’’ of 
well-known choral works was conducted b 
Mr. George Dodds at the City Hall in place 
of the Choral Union’s concerts. A film society 
sponsored by the People’s Theatre showed 
world screen classics to those lamenting the 
loss of the Tyneside Film Club. 

Meanwhile the professional theatre had 
taken on a new lease of life with the increase 
in touring. As public interest in the Arts 
awoke, theatres and concert halls were packed 
with enthusiastic audiences for plays, operas, 
ballets or concerts. Even the smaller towns 
benefitted by an occasional overflow from 
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Newcastle. Such, very briefly, was the position 
in 1942 when the Tyneside Association for 
Music, Drama and the Arts was created, with 
whose activities this article is largely concerned. 

This body, called T.A.M.D.A. for short, is 
an association of amateur societies, modelled 
to some extent on the county music and drama 
committees set up by the Carnegie Trust, but 
covering an industrial in place of a rural area, 
and combining the three arts in one organisa- 
tion. It has had the co-operation of most of 
the active societies on Tyneside and the backing 
of the Tyneside Council of Social Service, 
which provides its office and an administrative 
and technical staff. Occupying the territory of 
fifteen local councils and six education auth- 
orities, its relations with local government 
were complicated and no financial help was 
received, so that the Association has been 
dependent on its own slender resources. Its 
policy is quite simply and largely the develop- 
ment of the Arts on Tyneside, but it directs its 
energies in three main ways: in forming new 
societies or reviving old ones, in helping the 
smaller and more struggling groups, and in 
encouraging the general development of the 
Arts in the smaller towns. 

The recent formation of a Newcastle Ballet 
Club provides a good example of the first of 
T.A.M.D.A.’s main purposes. As well as a 
general interest in ballet displayed at perfor- 
mances of the Vic Wells or Ballets Jooss at 
the Theatre Royal, Newcastle could boast three 
schools of ballet and several competent 
teachers. The teachers were naturally inter- 
ested in some outlet for those pupils who were 
not going to dance professionally. As an 
experiment, a programme of lectures with 
demonstrations by these ballet students was 
arranged and attracted an audience of about 
200 people, many of whom were clearly inter- 
ested in the technique of ballet production and 
indicated by their answers to a questionnaire 


that they would welcome the formation of a 
ballet club. At a public meeting called by 
T.A.M.D.A. the club was founded with over 
100 members, artists, dancers, musicians, 
choreographers, stage hands and technicians. 
Its purpose was to produce amateur ballets, as 
another society, the Theatre Royal Galleryites 
Club, already catered by lectures and discus- 
sions for those interested in the appreciation of 
ballet. A reciprocal arrangement for attending 
meetings was reached by these two clubs. As 
a final step in ensuring the establishment of 
the new club, T.A.M.D.A. decided to hold a 
series of ballet classes for adults at a reasonable 
cost, largely to help overcome the shortage of 
male dancers. 

Help in the form of technical advice is the 
main service given by the Association’s music 
and drama advisers in furtherance of the 
second of T.A.M.D.A.’s objects. Visits are 
made to take rehearsals or advise on work in 
progress. Schools and courses of all types, 
including residential schools, enable conductors 
and producers to improve their knowledge and 
technique. A library of play-sets is available 
and T.A.M.D.A. is collecting a music library 
of songs and orchestral music. Once a reason- 
able standard is reached, the amateur society 
needs the stimulation of public performance. 
The Association helps in providing further 
outlets for public performance by arranging 
music and drama festivals and massed choir 
concerts and by organising exchanges of visits 
and tours of drama groups. 

The third main object of encouraging 
general development in the smaller towns has 
been partly tackled by the formation of local 
committees representative of local interests 
encharged with the duty of promoting all 
kinds of activity in their township. Com- 
mittees in South Shields, Wallsend and Felling 
have successfully organised concerts, plays and 
exhibitions for the Arts Council of Great 
Britain, have run all types of events for 
T.A.M.D.A. and promoted new local societies 
and activities. It is hoped to set up similar 
committees in each Tyne town. At present 
Hebburn can boast a flourishing dramatic 
society and an operatic society based on the 
Power House Theatre, and a strong mixed 
choir at the Reyrolle works. Jarrow has 
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revived its operatic society but is hampered 
by lack of suitable halls and stages. North 
Shields has a passable hall and stage in the 
Sir James Knott Youth Centre, the most 
luxurious building of a community centre type 
on Tyneside, but as yet little organised activity. 
Gateshead is lucky in both the number of 
flourishing societies and the buildings it pos- 
sesses to house them, including a new Little 
Theatre, seating an audience of 180 in great 
comfort and with an excellent stage suited to 
most types of amateur production. Blaydon 
has its choral and orchestral society, Gosforth 
a new dramatic society. Support for all local 
events is growing and only the lack of halls 
and stages and pianos complicates the job of 
supplementing amateur shows by good pro- 
fessional entertainment. 

So far we have been dealing mainly with 
music and drama. Less hopeful is the outlook 
for the visual arts. A one-time distressed area, 
with some of the worst slums in Britain and 
its few architecturally interesting buildings 
blackened and decayed, is hardly the best 
setting for a flourishing pictorial art. The most 
important society, the Newcastle Society of 
Artists, has just been revived. There are art 
schools at South Shields, Sunderland and New- 
castle. Some exhibitions of modern works 
reach the Laing and Shipley Art Galleries and 
the Hatton Gallery at King’s College. A 
North-East Coast Exhibition is held at the 
Laing Art Gallery every year, but its general 
standard is deplorable and its impact on the 
public small. 

As a new venture, T.A.M.D.A. and its 
Northumberland counterpart, C.A.M.D.LN., 
is running a series of residential week-ends for 
painters to meet, discuss and work together 
under the direction of some well-known artist 
invited for the occasion. A first week-end 
with Mr. Barnett Freedman and Mr. Nikolaus 
Pevsner proved sufficiently stimulating for a 
repeat to be arranged a few months later. It 
is hoped that these week-ends may become 
regular fixtures and provide some inspiration 
to local artists through the impact of new 
ideas and personalities. 

T.A.M.D.A. does not consider any change 
in policy necessary at present, as so much 
remains to be done along similar lines. For 
example, it is hoped to promote two new 
societies shortly, an amateur adult Children’s 
Theatre company and an orchestra for those 
young people leaving elementary schools who 
have learnt to play instruments but get no 


“opportunity of playing them at college or 


youth club. The mobilisation of public 
demand for local civic theatres or arts’ centres 
will occupy part of the energies of local and 
central committees. T.A.M.D.A..is not so 
young or so foolish as to imagine that its 
contribution to the revival of the Arts on 
Tyneside is anything but a small part in a vast 
effort of many individuals and groups. It does 
believe in the desirability of co-operation 
amongst the many groups comprising the 
Association for the solution of certain problems. 
At the very least, it can act as an information 
bureau for this area. Already it issues a 
monthly bulletin of events on Tyneside. New- 
comers to Tyneside or returning soldiers will 
be welcomed at the Newcastle Office at 17 
Ellison Place, and can be put in touch with 
the particular branch of the Arts in which 
they are interested. 


Composers of To-day 


3. Sir Arnold Bax 
by Robin Hull 


IR ARNOLD BAX IS A ROMANTIC COMPOSER 

with exceptional powers of creative imagi- 

nation. His natural originality reveals 
itself in richly poetic invention ranging from 
serene to remorseless moods. These moods 
are seldom obscure, though often subtle, and 
it requires an alert ear to detect their under- 
tones. Perceptive listeners are unlikely to find 
this demand too severe. But they may feel 
some bewilderment at the paucity of per- 
formances by which so many of the works are 
handicapped. Bax stands with Vaughan 
Williams at the head of our national composers, 
and his appointment as Master of the King’s 
Music was interpreted widely as more than a 
formal tribute. Yet the fact remains that his 
compositions, in general, still await a hearing 
at all commensurate with their significance. 

A summary of Bax’s career consists largely 
in an account of his prolific output as a com- 
poser. Born in London in 1883, he entered the 
Royal Academy of Music for a five-year course 
at the age of seventeen, and made history there 
by his brilliant apprenticeship. An amazing 
faculty for sight-reading the most complex 
orchestral scores made it hard for him to 
realise then, and for some time later, that such 
a thing as ‘‘difficulty’’ in music could exist. 
He was composing fluently from 1903-09, but 
his self-criticism has allowed very few works 
earlier than the latter year to survive. Even as 
a student, he worked diligently to free his 
pages from the passing thraldom of Wagner 
and Strauss, though his true release was 
quickened by a very remarkable circumstance. 

It was in 1902 that Bax, during his extensive 
reading, came across W. B. Yeats’ The Wan- 
derings of Usheen. This discovery awakened 
the Celt, ‘‘the tireless hunter of dreams’’, 
within his own nature. What the experience 
meant to Bax himself is vividly recalled by the 
composer in his autobiographical volume, 
Farewell, My Youth. He says, ‘‘When I read 
of the warrior-poet who forsook his father 
Fionn and the Fianna at the call of a demon 
leman, and wandered for three hundred years 
amongst enchanted islands in the dove-grey 
western seas beyond the ultimate shores of 
Ireland in quest of a content he never found, 
even in the white arms of an immortal, then 
my dream became localised and I knew that 
I too must follow Usheen and Niamh from 
Ireland into the sunset.’’ 

Bax gave reality to this dream by making 
Ireland his second home, exploring the re- 
motest districts, and acquiring an intimate 
knowledge of Celtic saga and folk-lore. He 
also developed another side of his talents as 
the author, ‘‘Dermot O’Byrne’’, whose tales 
were published in Dublin. The whole process 
of this Celtic self-discovery constitutes a first- 
class problem in psychology. Clearly the 
intense originality of Bax’s mature style— 
roughly from 1909 onwards—took its point 
of departure from his Irish experiences. It is 
true that a ‘‘Celtic curve’’ can be traced in 
some of his later melodies, but their treatment 
is strongly individual, and very many of the 
Bax themes suggest no trace of Celtic associa- 


tions. Ireland helped, rather, to release his 
genius and to provide more generally, maybe, 
the atmosphere of legend which is so powerful 
in some of Bax’s works. 

Where the composer’s music is based upon 
narrative or ‘‘programme’’, he prefers to in- 
dicate the general mood of a legend rather 
than a detailed story. This is the case, for 
instance, with two of his best-known tone- 
poems for orchestra, Tintagel and The Garden 
of Fand. Each is a sea-scape of extraordinary 
beauty though, of the two, The Garden of 
Fand can claim more outstanding originality. 
Tintagel evokes a tone-picture of the wide 
distances of the Atlantic on a sunny but not 
windless summer day. The undertone is pro- 
vided by legendary associations of the castle 
itself. The Garden of Fand, though seemingly 
based upon a more precise evocation of Celtic 
legend, merely follows on general lines the 
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sea-saga which prefaces the orchestral score. 
Each tone-poem reveals a glowing, warmly- 
coloured aspect of Bax’s inventive powers. 
Entrancing as these are, it is his severe, re- 
morseless moods which hold even a stronger 
interest for some musicians. If such moods 
owe anything to legend—and the composer 
seldom gives us a direct clue—it is likely that 
we must look to much more northerly regions 
than Ireland. Bax’s most baleful pages seem 
attuned, indeed, to a spirit readily to be found 
in Scandinavian or even Icelandic mythology. 

This Scandinavian element is implied in one 
of his later tone-poems, The Tale the Pine-Trees 
Knew, although no attempt is made to follow 
an explicit narrative. The powerful if pitiless 
mood of the earlier November Woods for orches- 
tra—one of Bax’s finest works—belongs to 
rather a similar genre. One test of his origin- 
ality in November Woods is that it would be 
impossible to mistake the style for that of any 
other composer. These tone-poems, like every 
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mature work by Bax, show a masterly and 
highly individual command of instrumenta- 
tion. Not all are scored for lavish resources, 
nor is the invention necessarily on an extended 
scale. The enchanted idyll, Summer Music, 
provides a capital illustration of Bax’s felicity 
in writing for small orchestra. 

One of the most important features of his 
middle and later years is to be found in the 
seven symphonies. No. 1 in E Flat belongs to 
1922; No. 7 was completed in 1938. The fero- 
city of the First strikes a note never before 
heard in English symphony and, in view of its 
resounding originality, some artifice would be 
required to discover anything truly comparable 
in the music of another country. Here Bax’s 
mood is deeply introspective. It is generally 
agreed that the First Symphony propounds 
some kind of problem which the composer 
argues more fully in the Second and resolves 
benevolently in the Third Symphony. No 
“‘programme’’, however, is actually stated. 
No. 2 in E minor and C, though a tour de 
force of ingenuity and distinguished by great 
eloquence, offers much difficulty even to a 
sympathetic listener. The style, at times, is 
enigmatic to the point of obscurity, and the 
composer keeps to himself what the onlooker 
may feel are essential clues. The Third Sym- 
phony, the only one so far recorded for gramo- 
phone, is infinitely more accessible and reaches 
its heights in the serene and lovely epilogue. 

Of the later symphonies, No. 4 is frankly 
objective and to some extent inspired by the 
sea—the only Bax symphony, in fact, to which 
“*programme’’ is openly admitted. The Fifth 
Symphony, possibly the finest of all, culminates 
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in a kind of bardic chant which gives inspired 
majesty to the epilogue. The Sixth, probably 
the least-known even among professional 
musicians, is the most concentrated in. style; 
here Bax’s epilogue is brought explicitly 
within the final movement proper. Some of 
his most beautiful pages are to be found in the 
Seventh, particularly during the slow move- 
ment, but it is arguable how far this symphony 
breaks ground not covered by the Fifth. 

The pattern of these symphonies has given 
rise to a good deal of argument. Some thought- 
ful musicians incline to the view that their 
essential character is freely rhapsodic, and 
that it is impossible to discern the organic 
growth constituting a prime requisite for true 
symphony. It would not be difficult to supply 
chapter and verse for a contrary view, but 
fully to cite either case demands an abundance 
of musical illustration. A possible stumbling 
block to fair assessment of pattern may be 
precisely those features in which the symphonies 
appear to conform externally to traditional 
practice. The link with tradition is there, 
but it does not discountenance an inner logic 
of greater consistency and subtlety than has 
sometimes been acknowledged. 

In addition to his massive output of orches- 
tral works, Bax has written extensively for 
small numbers of combined instruments. His 
most notable activity in this field has con- 
sisted in bringing together what is largely a 
novel grouping. The exquisite Nonétt, for 
instance, is set out for a highly original com- 
bination of strings, wood-wind and harp. 
Again, his Fantasy-Sonata for Harp and Viola, 
with its vivid and strikingly original tone- 
colours, is much more than a daring experiment 
in technique. Bax has also enriched the 
library of viola players with a first-rate Sonata 
for Viola and Piano. Of his string quartets, 
No. 1 in G is a genial, warm-spirited work 
whose popularity has been much advanced by 
an excellent recording for gramophone. 

Outside his large group of chamber works, 
Bax has composed four sonatas for the piano 
and a large number of smaller pieces. Though 
mostly requiring a professional technique to 
meet their difficulties, the music itself usually 
provides a cogent justification of the composer’s 
demands. Among his few choral works, 
probably the most outstanding is the eight-part 
unaccompanied carol, Mater Ora Filium, written 
to a fifteenth century text in Latin and English. 
This represents one of the finest examples of 
modern polyphonic composition, and recon- 
ciles intense beauty of expression with tech- 
nical intricacy. 

Although Bax is a composer who needs 
knowing,and at times asks much of his listeners, 
it would be a profound mistake to suggest that 
his music yields only to an expert approach. 
Familiar evidence of this accessibility may be 
found in such pieces as London Pageant for 
orchestra, and, perhaps more trenchantly, in 
the well-known music written for the film 
Malta, G. C. On a different level, Bax’s ex- 
ceedingly lovely Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra does more than meet the listener 
half-way. If this entrancing work were played 
and heard with the frequency it deserves, there 
is no question whatever that the music would 
win for Bax a wide and appreciative public. 
To-day, indeed, his music is usually appreciated 
where it is intimately known. What it awaits, 
above all, is a fitting measure of performance. 


A Note on 
Arabie Films 


by J. Clifford King 


T IS ALTOGETHER TOO EASY AND MISLEADING 

to stigmatise as imitative the culture of 

Egypt, to forget her past and an architec- 
tural style older than the Greeks’, to make no 
allowance for her cosmopolitan cities. The 
people of Taha Hussein’s books ‘live’—live 
even in these cities, in Alexandria’s so-called 
Turkish quarter or in students’ lodgings 
around Cairo’s ‘El Azhar’—wretchedly poor 
or, dining at Pastroudis—almost equally 
wretchedly rich. In the cities the impact of 
alien civilization is apparent everywhere and 
nowhere perhaps more obviously than in their 
films. 

The young man in his European clothes, 
with his car and his career, who refuses the 
wife of his mother’s choosing, is the very stuff 
of their social drama. The slightly morbid 
fascination which the ‘cabaret’ has for the 
respectable. The assumption of worldliness 
which does not quite come off. Couples 
dance a foxtrot to melodic Arab music, 
syncopated in a most unlikely fashion, and, 
extraordinarily, it is effective—so effective as 
to be worth the consideration of an enterpris- 
ing revue producer for his next singing and 
dancing show. ; 

Egypt is today the only producer of Arabic 
films. The well-established and wealthy in- ~ 
dustry we know now, which serves the vast 
area of the Middle East, is barely fifteen years 
old. 

The beginnings of Arabic film-making, 
however, were rather earlier—it was in 1925 
that Toufic Bey made the first silent film, 
which remained however in the cutting room. 
Just a year later Mohamed Karim and Bahija 
Hafez, buying cameras in Paris, made the 
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first silent film to be presented to the public. 
In 1929, two groups of enthusiasts went to 
France to study the technique of the cinema. 
There Georges Abiad (a Lebanese) made 
Song of my Heart which was among the first 
talking films in Arabic. About the same time 
the actress Assia, in collaboration with Ahmed 
Jahal, produced two films in whick. she herself 
played with the famous Marie Koueni: 
When Woman Loves and Mysterious Eyes. 
Karim, the maker of the first silent film actually 
shown, went to France with Abdel Wahab in 
1930, when they made The White Rose for the 
Lebanese Company, Baida Brothers. The 
recording of this film was done in Germany on 
the Tobis system. The film had a considerable 
popular success which gave a fillip to the 
entire industry. .Badr Lama, Austrian born, 
formed his now well-known company, Lama- 
Condor Films, which began production on a 


A Tense Moment 


fairly extensive scale. Very successful, too, 
was the film made by Bahija Hafez, Karim’s 
fellow pioneer, Leila, Daughter of the Desert, 


' which enjoyed the distinction of being banned 


by the Iranian government for political 
reasons! 

The film in the language of the people was 
becoming an indispensable part of their daily 
entertainment. Production was still hampered 
however, by inefficiency and shortage of 
skilled technicians. In the Lebanon the 
making of a grandiose film called In the 
Ruins of Baalbeck had to be abandoned for 
that reason. 

At this stage the Misr Bank pumped money 
into the industry and a modern studio was 
built in Egypt with the latest equipment. 
Naturally, such a studio quickly became the 
most important producer, although there were 
at least five other studios, including Lama- 
Condor, each making its twenty films a year. 

As can be imagined, the -first talking films 
shewn in Egypt scored an immediate success 


with their largely illiterate audiences to whom 
American and European films, in a language 
they could not understand and with sub- 
titles they could not read, had meant but little. 
Nevertheless, the main reason for the success 
of these early films was their novelty. The 
audiences applauded them without noticing 
the poverty of their settings, the amateurish 
acting and the feeble dialogue. 

Comparing these productions with later 
films makes us realise that advances have been 
made. On the other hand it would be a 
mistake to exaggerate the extent of the 
advance. Most present productions would 
scarcely satisfy the discerning. 

Progress has been chiefly in the improve- 
ment of settings. Interiors are now usually 
fitted up by some furnishing firm and are no 
longer in such dreadfully bad taste as in the 
past. 
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But very curious things still happen! In a 
film called Aida, spectators in a scene shewing 
the interior of a theatre who, at the beginning 
of the act, were sitting in the orchestra stalls 
were, at the end of the same act, observed to 
be sitting in the gallery. And bodies have a 
way of falling to the ground before the fatal 
shot is fired. 

Exteriors are, of course, wonderful. Egypt 
is full of sunshine. The countryside is the 
kind of thing to which the camera takes kindly: 
the desert stretching endlessly away, the peace- 
ful beauty of the Nile, sunny villages, old ruins 
of the past and, through all, the slow rhythm 
of peasant life in a country where men (away 
from towns) have kept their traditional 
ways of working, where they eat well (some 
of them) and where there is dancing and 
singing. 

Rabiha is a film in which the director has 
not wished to go beyond his country. As in 
English films where a war-time preoccupation 


with the local scene has been all to -he good, 


so in this film, something satisfying has been 
accomplished. It is about the life of the 
Bedouins, fixed in their beliefs and habits, 
fiercely jealous of their traditions. Rabiha is a 
young Bedouin girl who falls hopelessly in 
love with a young Egyptian and defies all the 
laws of her tribe to follow him. The life of 
the Arabs of the desert becomes a real thing 
before our eyes. 

The recording of Egyptian films is still 
deplorable. Always the microphone seems 
too far away or too near: something goes 
wrong with the revolver shots, fighting with 
fists makes a curious metallic noise and pieces 
of sugar are dropped into cups with a sound 
like thunder. 

And _ the way people are dressed! Men’s 
jackets, for some extraordinary reason, are 
almost long enough to be overcoats. The 
vamp looks the part, invariably outrageously 
décolleté, while the good young woman is 
buttoned up to the neck. Period costumes 
belong obviously to a world of pure fantasy or 
are conceived in the fertile imagination of a 
producer quite uninhibited by any historic 
sense. Make-up is elementary or non-existent. 
Moustaches seem likely to fall off with each 
word uttered. Alas, they never do! 

As Arab romantic literature presumably 
offers insufficient variety for the writing of 
scenarios, there are many films made based on 
French works, such as Les Misérables and 
La dame aux camélias as well as adaptations 
of American films. 

The acting is bad. We never lose the feeling 
that we are watching an amateur theatrical 
show. People come into a room and sit 
about rigidly, with a very embarrassed 
expression, then get up stiffiy and walk out. 
And dialogue is still too much the dialogue 
of the cities, plentifully strewn with foreign 
phrases like ‘Bonjour’, “Bonsoir’, “A demain’, 
‘A la votre’, ‘Au revoir’, ‘O. K.’. and even 
‘Bye-bye’ ! 

With films like Rabiha as a basis, what 
the Arabic film seems to need, apart from the 
further technical improvement which can be 
expected, is intelligent and forceful criticism. 
In this way the prejudice against professional 
actors might be weakened and finally broken 
down. And given this criticism and response 
to it on the part of the producers—evidence of 
whose good intentions is not lacking— 
Arabic films could become worthy of an 
essentially cultured people such as the Arabs 
are. 
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“The Sleeping Beauty”’ 


by Janet Leeper 


T WAS FITTING THAT COVENT GARDEN OPERA 

House should re-open its doors to the 

strains of Tchaikovsky, surely the loveliest 
of all music-for-dancing, and that the curtain 
should rise on ballet, for the public has taken 
ballet more firmly than ever to its heart since 
the war began. So it was with the keenest 
anticipation that we thronged into the beau- 
tiful rose-lit house with its graceful proportions 
and excellent accoustics to enjoy a great classical 
ballet once more. 

The Sleeping Beauty is a fairy-tale come to 
life, and it is fairy-tales that the public wants 
in these lean days of disenchantment. It might 
have been staged with imagination—some- 
thing original, something new—courting criti- 
cism perhaps, but focussing less attention on 
the dancing, and bringing an air of mystery 
and enchantment to match the marvellous 
score. Instead, the path of orthodoxy has 
been followed; there is considerable parade 
and pageantry carried out with taste and dis- 
cretion, it is true, but lacking in poetry. 

The history of this ballet which, with Casse 
Noisette and Le Lac des Cygnes is one of 
Tchaikovsky’s Big Three, is instructive. Com- 
posed in a rush of enthusiasm, Tchaikovsky 
completed the orchestration in forty days, 
introducing many new effects into his score, 
but to his disappointment it met with only 
polite approbation from the Tsar and a cool 
reception from the public on its first perfor- 
mance. Little by little however, its popularity 
grew, until to-day it is one of the most favoured 
ballets in the U.S.S.R. 

A somewhat similar sequence of events 
followed in England. When it was lavishly 
staged by Diaghilev in London in 1921, with 
the ethereal Spessiva, a dancer of superb 
classical beauty and grace, as the Princess 
Aurora, with a whole row of famous ballerinas 
supporting her—Lopokova, Nijinska, Nem- 
chinova, Tchernicheva to mention a few, and 
Vladimirow, Idzikowski and Woizikowski 
among the male dancers—it failed to please 
and had to be withdrawn. Yet in February, 
1939, a much inferior production by the Sad- 
ler’s Wells Company was able to fill the house 
whenever it was given. The reason is not far to 
seek: in the interval a new public had come into 
being, ready for the delights of classical ballet. 

The present production is a great advance 
on the pre-war version. Constant Lambert 
has a first-class orchestra at his disposal, and 
the dancers can at least move and breathe and 
group themselves with ease on the larger stage 
against a series of decorative backgrounds 
devised by Oliver Messel. There is almost too 
much for the eye to take in at a first seeing. 
The stage is crowded with figures, there are 
constant changes of costume, many of the 
dresses are of great beauty and magnificence 
but not all of them harmonize together satis- 
factorily. (The Lilac Fairy is a case in point.) 
There is a not entirely happy transformation 
scene and an awakening which is brief and 
cursory. Still, there are moments of real 
beauty and in the last act, when more and 
more courtiers, wedding guests and fairies 
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at Covent Garden 


crowd upon the stage, the distance piles up 
into great airy colonnades and architectural 
vistas which are decorative and charming 
enough, if lacking in that quality of poetic 
wonder which distinguished Comus. 


As to the dancers, Margot Fonteyn as the 
Princess Aurora is a star of the first magnitude 
moving in constellations of a minor order. The 
perfect timing and harmonious grace of her 
movements, her very real dramatic powers and 
expert dancing technique which is never forced, 
successfully carry her through the performance. 


From The Sleeping Beauty, 


This is a ballet however, requiring more than 
one bright, particular star, and the bravura of 
the orchestral effects demands a like virtuosity 
in the dancers. There is alas! no Lopokova 
as in 1921 to bring the spirit of spring to the 
wand of the Lilac Fairy. Nor has Pamela May 
the right personality or the technique necessary 
for the terribly exacting role-title, which she 
shares with Margot Fonteyn at alternate per- 
formances, 

There are however, compensations. There 
is the arrival of the Wicked Fairy, in a chariot 
drawn by four delightful rats and attended by 
vultures, which creates a flutter not only among 
the Good Fairies but in the audience. Help- 
mann, who with characteristic versatility 
doubles the parts of Prince and Wicked Fairy, 
gives an impersonation of the latter which is 
a masterpiece in its way and is closely adhered 
to by Gordon Hamilton, his substitute in the 
part, but there is a certain dignified male- 


volence about Helpmann’s conception which 
is very telling and is missed by the younger man. 
In the last act, which is the most popular of 
the three (sometimes given separately as 
Aurora’s Wedding), many divertissements have 
been dropped, but all which remain go with 
a swing, especially The Three Ivans, a boisterous 
dance devised by Nijinska for the 1921 pro- 
duction and now happily retained. 

It is in this act that the famous Blue Bird 
pas de deux is danced, the test for many a great 
pair. On the second night, when there was no 
Margot Fonteyn to charm us in the title-role, 
something happened which had a most re- 
vealing effect on the whole production. The 
Blue Bird variations were danced by a Russian- 
trained ballerina, Violetta Prokhorova, newly 
arrived from Moscow, partnered by. Harold 
Turner. At once a sense of something deeper, 


Edward Mandinian 


with Margot Fonteyn and Robert Helpmann 


something with infinitely more background 
made itself felt. There was repose and complete 
mastery in her technique. First a hush of 
wonder and then ripples of ever-growing 
applause broke out from the house, and after 
she had danced we had no eyes for Princess 
Aurora or anyone else. This. performance by 
one dancer reminded some of us too vividly 
of the vanished glories of the Diaghilev and de 
Basil ballets, where the personality of each 
dancer shone through his or her technique, 
which was not brittle or forced or merely clever. 
but a harmonious whole with deep roots of 
tradition. Miss de Valois’s company has 
worked hard and deserves praise but the truth 
is that classical ballet shows the company at 
its weakest. It is in ballets such as The Rake’s 
Progress, Hamlet or Dante Sonata which the 

themselves have created that the Sadler’s Wells 
Company show to best advantage and are 
most in their element. 


‘In Vienna Now 


by Axi Blier 


HE VIENNA STATE OPERA OPENED WITHIN 
three weeks of the liberation of the city 
by the Red Army—not in its old home, 
which had been wrecked beyond repair, but 
in Vienna’s second Opera House, the Volksoper. 
Half a year later the Redoutensaal, a lovely 


| eighteenth-century ballroom, had been taken 


over as well as the famous and historic Theater 
an der Wien, whose first production was 
Beethoven’s Fidelio, which had its first per- 
formance in this theatre a hundred and forty 


= years ago. 


The upsurge of the arts in Austria in the 
first weeks of freedom and independence re- 
flects the spirit of many of those who had been 
banned and silenced for over seven years. They 
helped in clearing the streets, they worked to 
restore theatres for a speedy re-opening, and 
rehearsed intensely irrespective of long walks 
home after the shows through trafficless 
streets. _ Under-nourished, they frequently 
collapsed on the stage or during the interval. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra soon got busy. 
In addition to playing, as they always did, at 
the performances of the State Opera, they gave 
various concerts in Vienna’s concert halls— 
all of which had been made usable again within 
a very short time. One of their first concerts 


was a performance of Gustav Mahler’s First 


Symphony—the first for seven years. A plaque 
was unveiled to commemorate this occasion. 

The Austrian Section of the International 
Society for New Music again took up its acti- 
Vities. Its first concert consisted of works by 
Hindemith and Stravinsky, music which 
had not been heard in Vienna for seven years. 

Austria’s national Theatre, the Burgtheater, 
has also lost its home and moved to the 
Ronacher. The Akademietheater, where the 
Burgtheater ensemble always used to perform 
its intimate plays, was undamaged. Soon, 
a great variety of plays could be seen in Vienna, 
English and American ones heading the list. 
One could see Candida, Time and the Conways, 
Thunder Rock and The Moon is Down. And 
the provincial towns like Innsbruck, Salzburg, 
Linz and Graz had at least one theatre each 
and a number of cinemas. In Vienna itself the 
cinemas opened their doors almost before the 
sound of battle had died, and here too the 
strong desire to make up for all the years lost 
was shown in the choice of programmes. It 
was not long before Austrian audiences could 
admire Henry V—a strange contrast to The 
Horrors of Concentration Camps shown in 
other cinemas. The Rosenhuegel Film Studios 
re-started production under a director who 


_ had saved them from last-minute destruction 


by the Nazis. The so-called People’s Univer- 
sities (Volkshochschulen), the equivalent of 
the London Polytechnics, started up again. 
Austria’s National Museum, the Kunst- 
historische, was heavily damaged. But the 
priceless treasures of the museum, had, in one 
sense fortunately, been carried away by the 
Germans, and many of them could be re- 
covered with the help of the Allied armies. In 


the early stages of Allied occupation, transport 
was made available for such purposes. 

The flame of Austrian culture has been re- 
kindled, but this flame does not burn clear 
and bright, as yet. The Nazi poison has not 
been thoroughly eradicated everywhere. Too 
many of those who worked for the Nazis are 
still in prominent positions. All too easily 
people with a doubtful past are accepted as 
“patriotic Austrians’? and near-Nazis as 
“*democrats.”’ 

It is strange to see a performance of a play, 
banned by the Nazis for ‘‘racial or political 
reasons,’” being produced by a man who 
during ail these years had produced plays glori- 
fying the *‘German master race.’’ Stranger 
still to read an Austrian paper and find Austrian 
writers like Franz Werfel, Stefan Zweig, Fer- 
dinand Bruckner and others quoted under the 
heading ‘‘German Writers in Exile.’’ In the 
University too, there are many Pan-German 
or anti-semitic professors and lecturers, who 
have so far retained their office. These are 
small instances of the great. task still before 
the Austrian people. They will have to learn 
to distinguish between those who had taken 
part in Nazi crimes and those to whom the 
task of re-starting Austria’s cultural life can be 
entrusted. This is being increasingly recognised. 
The best example is that of the Actor’s Union. 
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Committees of democratic actors divide 
their suspected colleagues into three categories 
on the basis of carefully collected data. The 
first group is of the out-and-out Nazis, whose 
cultural activities should be limited to such 
things as rebuilding the ruins they helped to 
make. The second group is of those who held 
minor posts in the Nazi hierarchy and helped 


‘the Nazis in small ways, such as by taking 


collections. They are to be removed from 
public life for a year, after which their future 
will be re-considered in the light of their 
behaviour meantime. 

The last group is of those who succumbed to 
Nazi influence out of weakness rather than out 
of sympathy. They too will be put on proba- 
tion, but for a shorter period, during which 
they might be allowed to carry on with some 
of their activities. The same democratic actors’ 
committees are to supervise all this work. 
This process of cleansing is not yet finished. 

The democratic development in cultural 
life manifests itself also in the revival of the 
great works of different nations. ‘*The Great 
Epics in World Literature’ is a series of 
lectures in the ‘‘Urania,’’ an institute for 
adult education. Russia and India were re- 
cently presented in ‘‘Voices of the People in 
words and songs’’; the ‘** Austrian-American 
Association’’ recently held its first concert, 
and has given lectures on Music in America. 
The ‘‘Society for Cultural and Economic Rela- 
tions with the U.S.S.R.’’ has many branches 
all over Austria. Many Soviet artists have 
visited Vienna. A trio of the Vienna Philhar- 
monic Orchestra recently played French 
chamber music in a concert given by the Federa- 


tion France-Autriche. French plays were per- 
formed at the University in Vienna. At the 
Hungarian Cultural Institute, Austrian and 
Hungarian artists played Hungarian music. 
Many lectures on science and on life in other 
countries are given at the International Insti- 
tute of the University. New theatrical pro- 
ductions include Lady Windermere’s Fan and 
Le Malade Imaginaire. As You Like It and 
Thunder Rock had their 50th performance 
recently—a great occasion in a Vienna theatre, 
as each has a large repertoire and the same 
play is hardly ever performed two nights 
running. 

A cabaret which will open shortly announces: 
‘*We want to give a chance to ali artists who 
have been in concentration camps and were 
politically persecuted.’’ 

Young people are encouraged everywhere. 
There are dramatic competitions. The best 
plays will be performed in public. Another 
competition is announced by the R.A.V.A.G. 
(Broadcasting Corporation) for a song about. 
Vienna to-day and a short story. 

Austria is grateful for the help she is receiving 
from the Allies. In return she will give her best, 
as she has done in the past. But she will not for- 
get the lesson of years of terror and occupation. 

Austria will not forget her best writers and 
artists who have died in concentration camps 
and exile. The people will not forget the 
violinist Alma Maria Rose, who died rather 
than play at the execution of fellow prisoners 
in Auschwitz, or the young writer, Jura Soyfer, 
who died in Buchenwald. They will remember 
the concluding words of his Song of Dachau: 
**Work makes you free.’’ 
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The Society for Cultural 
Relations with the U.S.S.R. 


THE WRITERS’ GROUP 
President : J. B. PRIESTLEY 


THE THEATRE SECTION 
President: DAME EDITH EVANS 


The S.C.R. Writers’ Group and 
the S.C.R. Theatre Section 
have been formed by distingu- 
ished British members of the 
two professions to provide a 
link with writers and theatre 
workers of the U.S.S.R. Both 
groups believe that each 
country has a valuable contri- 
bution to make and that each 
can learn from the other by 
the exchange of views and 
personal contacts. 


For details of activities and membership 
apply : The Secretary, 


The Writers’ Group 
The Theatre Section 
Society for Cultural Relations 
with the U.S.S.R. 


98, Gower Street, W.C.I. EUSton 6272 
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The Art of Jamini Roy 


India’s Foremost Living Painter 


by Mulk Raj Anand 


THINK THERE ARE FEW COUNTRIES OF THE 
world where the position of art in its 
relations to the artist, to the community, 

to science, religion and politics is being more 
eagerly revaluated than in contemporary India. 
The many conferences, symposiums, art- 
annuals and prolonged discussions (often very 
wearisome, sentimental and muddled), bear 
witness to the fact that we are involved in a 
““complex’’ which must be analysed clearly 
before we can go any further in producing 
art-works. For we are heirs, in the realm of 
art, as in other fields, to vast accumulations, 
ranging from the great ancient and mediaeval 
tradition (which ended with the disruption of 
the Moghul Empire), to the age-old folk tradi- 
tion which broke down under two centuries 
of European influence. Until the forces of 
*‘civilisation’’ imposed themselves like a thin 
veneer on our lives, the ritualistic needs of 
Indian village society had kept the arts close 
to most people. But with the growth of new 
groups and patterns the old crafts have been 
increasingly destroyed until they remain a 
survival from which the new integration could 
arise only if certain basic questions are asked. 
For instance, we have to analyse the creative 
process itself and see how an individual artist, 
gathering together certain split-off parts of 
his own nature, and of his audience, integrates 
them in a work of art. Also, we must see how 
far a particular work is the expression of the 
personal un- 
conscious of the 
artist, that is to 


say of his 
psychological 
type, and to 


what extent, 
given the spark 
of genius, the 
similarity of 
background and 
development of 
the artist and 
his public is 
responsible for 
that authentic 
utterance which 
strikes a note in 
various layers of 
society and is 
acclaimed a 
masterpiece. 
And there are a 
host of ~ other 
questions which 
arise when one 
biewgcints! St.0 
consider the art 
of Jamini Roy, 
certainly one of 
the few import- 
ant painters in 
India to-day. 
For if Roy 
himself has not 


The Peasant (Panel, life size) 
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self-consciously asked such questions, he has 
at least solved some of them in the only 
way in which a painter can—through paint. 
Hence his work mirrors not only all the current 
conflicts in India, but marks the turning point 
of a completely new epoch of development. 

It was at the house of one of his earliest 
friends, the poet Sudhindra Datta, that I first 
met Jamini Roy. A somewhat stocky figure 
in homespun, with a kindly, well-moulded 
round face, with greying hair and with mild 
Bengali eyes, he seemed to me simple and 
unassuming, a refreshing change from some 
of the frustrated, attitudinising artists and 
writers of rich, cosmopolitan, dirty Calcutta. 

After showing us some canvases which he 
hoped to include in the then impending 1938 
exhibition of his work in British-Indian Street, 
Jamini Roy went away. Catching the en- 
raptured look in my eyes, Sudhin told me a 
few facts about the artist’s life. Apparently, 
Jamini, the scion of a small landlord family 
from a village in Eastern Bengal, had been 
trained in the current tradition of the Calcutta 
School of Art, a once-vigorous movement 
based on the revival of the motives of the 
frescoes of Ajasta and Bagh. But he had 
become dissatisfied with the spurious elong- 
ation of eyebrows and fingernails which was 
increasingly sentimentalising the productions of 
this school, and was reaching out to new forms. 

For a time he became a ‘‘fashionable’’ 
painter, then he fell under the influence of 
Van Gogh and those European painters he 
saw in reproductions. One fine morning, 
however, he deliberately cut himself adrift 
from all this and went back to the survivals of 
the folk tradition in his village. And he 
evolved that extraordinarily rich, sensuous and 
musical art which some of his critics have 
called a ‘‘modern primitivism’’. 

But though at a superficial glance the return 
of a middle-class Bengali artist from the world 
of ‘‘fashionable’’ painting to the folk tradition 
would seem like “‘primitivism’’ in the above 
sense, Messrs. Vishu Dey and John Irwin in 
their preface to a monograph on Roy, pub- 
lished in Calcutta in 1944, are right in ex- 
plaining the peculiar difference between the 
return of some contemporary European 


painters to the Altamira caves and Jamini 


Roy’s return to the folk tradition of his country: 
**The important point to recognise is that he 
approached folk art not as an outsider, but 
as one who had an intimate knowledge and 
understanding of the living experiences of the 
people where lay the roots of the folk culture 
itself.”” 

At the same time, however, it must be 
admitted, as these critics indeed admit, that 
Jamini Roy had to wage his own peculiar 
struggle, because he was not content merely 
to copy the level surfaces, the flattening out 
of design in depth, etc. or to revive folk 
painting, but to create a new, forward art from 
the elements of the somewhat damaged village 
tradition. The .breakdown of the feudal 


Dancer 


system in India, and the artificial as well as 
natural obstacles in the way of modern syn- 
thesis, makes the transformation extremely 
difficult. For, on the one hand, the self- 
conscious artist has to retain the gifts of the 
ancient magician and on the other hand he 
has to avail himself of the fruits of scientific 
knowledge. 

There is significance in the fact that Bankura 
District, where Jamini Roy was born, shows 
the process of revolt and assimilation more 
intensely than many others in Bengal. His 
village of Beliatore still retained, even in our 
own age of railways and motors, its self- 
sufficient mediaeval economy. Group life was 
closely knit together by communal ritual and 
immune from contact with the outside world. 

There is a phrase of Aeschylus which very 
aptly describes the attitude of the artisan in 
such a landscape: ‘‘The eye of the soul is 
bright in sleeping and dark in waking.’’ Cert- 
ainly, the village craftsman is not a self- 
conscious artist. He fulfils his function in the 
community by drawing upon folk imagination 
and expressing the communal taste for age-old 
primary colours and designs, for conventional 
forms, in making things for daily use, such as 
pots, pans, toys, printed fabrics, scrolls, 
ritualistic images, etc. 


Jamini Roy had seen the skilled men of his 
village at work in his childhood. And, osten- 
sibly, the instinctive love of the child to potter 
about in spite of social and class taboos, led 
him to copy their motives and patterns early. 
His father, perceiving the boy’s predilection, 
had done what was befitting the status and 
prestige of a small landlord—sent Jamini Roy 
to the Government School of Art in Calcutta. 
When, after about thirty years of the imbecile 
curriculum and European fashions, he ‘‘re- 
turned’’ to the folk tradition it was therefore 
not difficult for him to regain the sense of 
awareness which inspires the devotees in a 
family whose collective sense is so strong that 
on certain festivals they collaborate to draw 
the scroll paintings known as pats, each contri- 
buting a line; and he sought out the myths of 
the Bhakti (love as devotion) cult. 


On the surface, this departure from the 
stultifying rules of the art school is reminiscent 
of the development of many Western painters. 
But under Indian conditions it was tantamount 
to a revolution. For Jamini Roy. restored to 
the picture not only the state of mind of 
the indigenous artisan, but he consciously 
revived that respect for the quality of line 
which is an Indian speciality, the result 
perhaps of centuries of effort to attain 
rhythm, almost as though it were a spiritual 
exercise. Organisation, balance, proportion 
—these too accrued to him from _ the 
folk tradition. But he transformed them as 
only a forward-looking, emotive scientist could 
have done, by bringing out the primary charac- 
teristics of the figure and formalising the less 
important features. 


No doubt, Jamini Roy’s training in European 
techniques helped him greatly. For instance, 
his departure from the straight line to the 
curvilinear may have been influenced by what 
he saw of his French contemporaries. But the 
synthesis he carried out is significant for his 
nearness to the basic Indian tradition and his 


The Santhal Dance (1934) 


transformation of it into a new style. The 
sure economy and restraint with which he gets 
a picture in two or three strokes shows as though 
he is a medium possessed by the single minded 
vision of the Bengal folk-painter and yet in 
alliance with the mood of the most genuine 
elements in world art. 


It is perhaps for this reason that Mr. Henry 
Moore, as well as several other critics, are 
particularly impressed by the preparatory 
drawings and sketches in the monograph men- 
tioned. I myself would like to press the claims 
of one of the Mother and Child pictures in the 
collection of Humphrey House, in which 
Jamini Roy first startled us by getting away 
from the idiotic exuberance of the Calcutta 
art world. The tall panel called The Peasant, 
reproduced here, shows the peculiar dis- 
crimination with which Jamini could select 
abstract characteristics and yet infuse in the 
painting the strength of simplicity by an appro- 
priate handling of home-made colours. The 
drama of compositions like the Santhal Dance 
is the quintessence of his magical genius, for 
here painting is approximating to music. 

But it is not merely a new way of handling 
paint that distinguished Jamini Roy’s work. 
In his satirical pictures and cartoons he was 


already aware before the war of the clash of: 


forces: money-lenders and landlords with the 
heads of beasts of prey were symbolic of the 
emerging peasant struggles, as the dream birds 
were haunted by his sense of malevolent spirits 
gathering on the horizon. And, apart from the 
child-like gaiety of the singing parties and the 
innocence of Virgins, there was the almost 
insane look of dazed horror in the highly 
formalised open eyes of most of his figures. 
The exaggerations of the toy style paintings 
were also used to show a crazy humour. 

If I admit the bias of literary appreciation 
that enters this way of looking into pictures for 
some kind of message, there still seems in 
the development of Jamini Roy, from the 


Tiger with fish (1942) 


paintings of village beasts, birds and flowers 
through his comments on human beauty and 
dignity to his concentration on the life of 
Christ, a self-conscious attempt at asking the 
question: What has happened tous? Why 
are we so plagued? Where are we going? 


Some academic person might say, of course, 
that Jamini Roy is seeking the peace of the 
abyss. But the artist himself denies that. 
‘*Art’’ he says, ‘‘is work of experience, of 
stress and strain, wrestling with problems, 
intellectual and physical.’’ 


That is the nature of his approach to painting. 
At the best it is a search for value in the manner 
of a poet who asks: ‘‘What is the true world 
behind the veil of words?’’ But always, it is 
a search for integral form, for a new kind of 
naive beauty which can yet reproduce the 
disorientated romanticism of our age. 
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KING’S THEATRE 


RIV. 5094 HAMMERSMITH. RIV. 5094 


Evenings 7.0 Mats. Thur. & Sat. 2.30 
A SEASON OF PLAYS & MUSIC 


Presented by T. R. T. under the direction of 
BASIL C. LANGTON 
ROMEO & JULIET. SAINT JOAN. 


THE WISE HAVE NOT SPOKEN. 


PAUL VINCENT CARROLL 
IN TIME TO COME. 
HOWARD KOCH and JOHN HUSTON 
MAN & SUPERMAN. ELECTRA. 


CONCERTS EVERY MONDAY 
Conductor ANTHONY BERNARD. 
In association with Jack Buchanan and the 


Arts Council of Great Britain 
For full particulars see Dally and Sunday papers. 


EMBASSY THEATRE, Swiss Cottage 


Primrose 2211 
Commencing Tuesday, March 26th 


Evgs. (ex. Mon.) 7.0 
Mat. Thurs. 2.30. Sats. 4.45 and 7.45 
Sun. (Mems. only) 7.0. 
GILLIAN LIND MILTON ROSMER 
n 


‘‘The Governess ”’ 
by PATRICK HAMILTON 


Commencing Tuesday, April 16th 


‘“‘National Velvet”’ 
by ENID BAGNOLD 


UNITY THEATRE 
Goldington Street, London, N.W.|1 
presents a new play 
by DAVID MARTIN 


“The Shepherd 
and the Hunter”’ 


Directed by TED WILLIS 


Tuesdays to Sundays at 7.30 p.m. 
Extra Performances SAT. and SUN. 4.15 p.m. 
And on EASTER MONDAY 4.15 and 7.30 p.m. 

SEATS: 2/- 3/- 4/- 5/- 
MEMBERS ONLY MINIMUM 2/- 


Phone: EUSton 5391 


THE HISTORIC 
THEATRE ROYAL, Bristol 
(The Oldest Theatre in the Country) 


Under the Management of the 
ARTS COUNCIL OF GREAT BRITAIN 


THE OLD VIC BRISTOL 
COMPANY 


EVENINGS at 6.30 
Matinees : 
THURSDAYS and SATURDAYS at 2.30 


Box Office Bristol 25919 
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Theatre 


Recent Productions 


WINTER GARDEN. Cymbeline by William 
Shakespeare. 

LYRIC. The Time of Your Life by William 
Saroyan. 

UNITY. All God’s Chillun Got Wings by 
Eugene O’ Neill. 

EMBASSY. Red Roses For Me by Sean 
O’ Casey. 

LINDSEY. The Unknown Warrior by Paul 
Raynal. 

PICCADILLY. A Man About the House 
adapted by John Perry from the novel by 
Francis Brett Young. 

SCALA. Century for George by Montagu 
Slater. Let Tyrants Tremble! by Bernard 
Miles. 


Reviewed by J ohn Allen 


T IS DISCONCERTING TO BE OBLIGED TO ADMIT 

in a fortnight of playgoing that included 

the work of three of the most distinguished 
modern writers, that pride of place must be 
given to a minor work by a commercial drama- 
tist who wrote three and a half centuries ago. 
My visit to Cymbeline was overclouded by 
dismal recollections of a dreary production at 
the Old Vic many years ago, enlightened only 
by the solecism that ‘‘Pisanio’s mistress had 
played a trumpet in her bed.’’ Cymbeline is 
a prodigal out-pouring of villainy, sex, lyricism, 
fantasy, adventure and every other element 
known to popular dramatists. It ends with a 
Roman invasion of Britain, some rapid 
thinking by potential fifth-columnists, and a 
hard win for the men with saucepans on their 
heads over the sartorially more resplendant 
Italians. It is greatly to Donald Wolfit’s credit 
that his production, from which the elaborate 
taste in decoration and the subtly modulated 
acting of recent West End performances of 
the classics was entirely lacking, left the 
audience more invigorated than any of the 
other plays on my list. Here was a triumph 
for conviction of purpose and an unemas- 
culated interpretation. 

The plays of Saroyan, O’Neill and O’Casey 
are fascinating in contrast. Each is a protest 
on behalf of what a recent correspondent of 
mine referred to as the ‘‘under-privileged 
class.’’ Saroyan stands aside, perhaps too far 
aside, from the course of the struggle, and 
laughs, weeps, and protests by turns at the 
inhumanity of man to man. He takes for his 
scene a quay-side honkey-tonk and fills it with 
a crowd of tarts, drunkards, kleptomaniacs 
and eccentrics, the tragedies of society. Each 
character mills hectically round its own tiny 
orbit, only conscious of its fellows when 
assaulted by some persecutor, but there is no 
sense of direction in his characters and Saroyan 
appears to reject it in himself. 

It is not adequate to say the play is without 
form. Saroyan suggests that there is no form 
to life and refuses to compromise his theme 
by giving form to his play. His central charac- 
ter, in revolt against the mad and aimless 


activity of the world, numbs himself with | 


hooch to a state of utter insensitivity. Saro- 
yan’s protest, being emotional, quickly becomes 
sentimental, enabling him to wallow in pro- 
tracted revelations of a harlot’s golden heart. 
So false is this element in the play that we are 
tempted to accuse the author of insincerity; 
but his error is rather that of failing to be 
self-critical. He is the victim of his own 
facility. Having found a productive seam, 
by God, he is going to work it out. What 
should have been Buia is in fact 
facile and superficial. The performance, as a 
result of an able production by Peter Glenville 


and fine performances by Frederick Valk and ; 


Walter Crisham, did more than justice to a 
text that makes tremendous demands upon 
the individual and collective accomplishment 
of the players. 

One cannot help regretting that Unity did 


not start its professional career with a play that » | 


enabled the company to show its paces. This 
is a two-part play and the few remaining 
characters were poorly handled. (I refer par- 
ticularly to the scene outside the church). The 
production of All God’s Chillun erred, to my 
mind, in conception. The sitting-room set of 
the second act had a naturalistic fussiness that 
was at war with the unalleviated antagonism 
of black and white. The play is written in 
six scenes. Each is a howl of anguish, succes- 
sively sharper, more horrific, divided by 
silence. Much of this quality was finely real- 
ised, for whatever criticisms have to be made, 
there was nothing amateurish about the per- 


formance; and the work of Robert Adams in - 


the leading role was superb. Unity Theatre has 
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taken a brave and decisive step, and although 
I cannot show unqualified enthusiasm for the 
first production under their new organisation, 
there is nothing in it to disappoint the theatre’s 
loyal supporters or to prevent it enrolling 
scores of new ones. Unfortunately, our press- 
date prevents me dealing with their current 
play, the first English production of Casey 
Jones, by Robert Ardrey, of Thunder Rock 
fame, until next month. 

Red Roses for Me is O’Casey’s masterpiece. 
It has lain in my mind since reading it some 
years ago, as the most deeply conceived and 
movingly realised play of a writer who with the 
passing of the years seems to grow in power. 
O’Casey has combined the humanity of his 
early plays with the symbolism of his recent 
ones. The performance at the Embassy was 
inadequate. The play owes much of its mag- 


nificance to the fact that it is conceived and 


written in implicitly theatrical terms, with a 
rich use of colour and sound as part of the 
dramatic texture. The sloppy naturalism of the 


_ Settings of the first and fourth acts was a feeble 


realization of O’Casey’s superb stage directions. 
The majestic vision of the third act was 
debased by an unimaginative mise-en-scéne 


and paltry costumes; and the setting sun which 
provides the dramatic justification of the trans- 
formation, became a number of unorganised 
and vulgarly coloured spotlights shining from 
every side with unnatural license. In spite of 
an earnest performance in the leading role by 
Kieron O’Hanrahan and an exquisite and 
moving piece of comedy by Eddie Byrne, the 
acting, though that of an Irish cast, was in- 
decisive. Poor enunciation and the odd 
acoustics of the theatre made much of the 
golden text incomprehensible. 

The Adelphi Players, whose second company 
was responsible for The Unknown Warrior at 
the Lindsey Theatre, claim that “good plays, 
well acted, are a social and artistic necessity’’ 
and that ‘‘as a result of the simplicity of the 
circumstances in which many of their per- 
formances are given they have attempted to 


_make a new approach to the economic and 


technical problems of the theatre .. . .’’ and 
so on. Admirable. The claims are not in- 
validated through having been made before. 
But theory must be supported by sound prac- 
tice, and for all their admirable ideals, the 


- Adelphi Players will have to improve their 


standard of performance if they are to convince 
a philistinian public that productions such as 
their current one are a social and artistic 
necessity. Minority companies who can only 
support high claims with mediocre achieve- 
ment play into the hands of the managements 
from whom they are most vigorously trying 
to seduce a suspicious public. 

The flesh is indeed weak, I thought, as I 
sat near the front of the opulent dress circle 
of the Piccadilly Theatre to watch an out-and- 
out commercial production. No pretentions 
here but to please the public, nor object, but 


to hear the silver pieces rattling through the 
box office window for many months to come. 
To achieve this honest end, the management 
employs Basil Sydney for a juicy part as a 
raffish Italian butler who plans only with 
moderate skill to poison his mistress (in the 
domestic sense—for in due course he marries 
her) in order to gain her property. The lady 
appears in the person of Miss Flora Robson, 
a peerless actress, with whom it is quite im- 
possible ever to be bored. The whole affair 
was as exciting as a novelette you read in a 
train that is four hours late; and superbly 
efficient. If the ‘art’ company cannot compete 
in outward efficiency, at least it must demon- 
strate that a theatre with a social and artistic 
direction can produce very much better enter- 
tainment than the highly commercial industry 
which sets out to achieve nothing else. 

Something went badly wrong with the first 
production of Theatre ’46 at the Scala. What 
I had found a tense and biting text was dull 
and inconsequent in performance; and the 
acting was as lifeless as any it has been m 
discomfort to see for many a day. With the 
resources of a superb stage and a theme—the 
development of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union through its hundred years existence— 
that should have sent us tingling from the 
theatre, one is indeed dismayed that the result 
could be so insipid. 

Let Tyrants Tremble, Theatre ’46’s second 
production, had the merit of being funny, 
Bernard Miles has had the wit to write a superb 
part for himself in the centre of a warm- 
hearted and well-observed comedy about the 
Home Guard. His own performance was 
richly conceived. The acting of the rest of the 
company, though an improvement on that of 
the previous week, was still inadequate. One 
deeply hopes that Jack Lindsay’s documen- 
tary will supply the challenge hitherto sadly 
lacking in the work of this venture. 


Provincial Theatre 
LIVERPOOL: THE OLD Vic SEASON 
Reviewed by C. E. Timaeus 


IVERPOOL THEATREGOERS HAVE THIS SEASON 
had the opportunity of seeing a pro- 
gramme by the Old Vic Company at the 

Playhouse, under the direction of Eric Capon, 

which has been carefully planned to introduce 

them to the British theatre of the last three 
hundred years. Chronologically they have 
been taken from Beaumont and Fletcher’s 

Knight of the Burning Pestle and Shakespeare’s 

As You Like It (to be produced next month by 

Robert Atkins), into the next century with 

Farquhar’s Recruiting Officer; then to the 

nineteenth century with an adaptation of 

Wilkie Collins’s Moonstone, the father of all 

modern thrillers, then to the present century, 

with Shaw’s Pygmalion and Priestley’s Eden 

End. Two new plays were included, Peter 

Ustinov’s Tragedy of Good Intentions, a play 

on the Crusades lending itself to experimental 

treatment, and the extremely topical and com- 
pletely realistic And No Birds Sing, a comedy 
by Jenny Laird and John Fernald. The 
season has been rounded off by a representa- 
tive Irish play, Sean O’Casey’s Purple Dust, 
and one from Scotland, James Bridie’s Mr. 


Bolfrey, which will end the season and will pro- _ 


bably be taken on tour in the North of England. 
This programme has called for the mastery 
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of a wide range of very different styles and 
methods on the part of the producer and the 
company, and they have proved more than 
equal to their task, approaching it with an 
enthusiasm which has helped not a little in 
getting the more unusual plays over to the 
audience. It is a very unenviable task to pick 
out any names from this team, but I would 
like to mention Alfie Bass for his interpretation 
of the title part in The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle. The conception of low cunning and 
simplicity with which he interpreted the stage- 
struck apprentice was executed with a face of 
indiarubber expressiveness, a controlled use of 
mime and a perfect sense of timing, talents 
with which he can establish intimate contact 
with the audience even in a minor part. Lucille 
Steven as the country maid, Rose, in The 
Recruiting Officer, and in the very different 
and difficult part, that of an unbalanced 
adolescent girl in And No Birds Sing, and the 
ever-present charm, power, and beautiful dic- 
tion of Rosalie Crutchley must also be men- 
tioned. Peter Varley and Cyril Luckham 
typify the diversity of approach and execution 
which seems to be well within the power of 
the whole company. 

Eric Capon, in planning such a programme, 
has been extremely fortunate in his set and 
costume designer, Kathleen Ankers, who 
throughout the season has been capturing the 
mood and period of play after play in exqui- 
sitely designed sets. Those for The Knight were 
a triumph of combined plasticity and simplicity 
and an almost kaleidiscopic effect of movement 
and colour underlined the mood of the play. 
In The Recruiting Officer she ensnared the 
spirit of Hogarth, while in the naturalistic plays 
she has built up her houses in depth, so that 
through open doors one sees fully furnished 
rooms, and through the windows, trees, 
railings and other external details. Combined 
with a meticulous attention to detail this gives 
her audience reality in place of a somewhat 
transparent illusion, and helps the cast, even 
when off-stage, to remain within the play. 

To end this survey something must be said 
about that section of the theatre which is as 
important as the company—the audience. 
The Old Vic season has been a success finan- 
cially as well as artistically, and not’by the use 
of those two well-tried methods, big names 
and slick West End comedies. The Playhouse 
audiences have been presented with a very 
varied list of plays whose different conventions, 
to all of which the audience is unaccustomed, 
call for a considerable amount of readjustment 
and co-operation on their part. On the whole, 
although some of the audience have refused to 
make the effort, a judiciously balanced pro- 
gramme and the talented team-work of the 
company have secured this, and a considerable 
enthusiasm for something better than the 
normal provincial theatrical fare has been 
created amongst sections of the Playhouse 
audience. For example, some people, at first 
puzzled by The Knight, eventually returned to 
see it five or six times. The Old Vic have been 
breaking down prejudices and laziness, raising 
the critical appreciation of their audiences, and 
reaching out to younger and fresh adherents 
of the theatre. They have achieved sufficient 
success to encourage themselves and others to 
continue this process in the provinces and to 
offer a challenge to the opinions held in many 
theatrical quarters as to what the public want. 


Films 


Films of the Month 
Reviewed by Arthur Calder-Marshall 


HE FILMS OF THE LAST MONTH DRIVE HOME 
the truth of the old saying that a work of 
art to be international in appeal must 
have deep national or regional origins. It is 


difficult if not impossible to transplant a story © 


from one country to another, at any rate when 
it is fully grown. The seed can be taken and 
it may flourish in a foreign soil; but then it will 
have its roots in another land. It will be quite 
different from the original plant. 

A number of the failures of this month are 
due to neglect of this basic principle. Constance 
Bennett and Gracie Fields appear in the Holly- 
wood story of French resistance and Patricia 
Burke and David Farrar in the Lisbon Story of 
French resistance, both equally embarrassing, 
in their different ways. Burgess Meredith has 
uprooted Mirbeau’s Diary of a Chambermaid 
(reviewed here last month), and tried to make 
it 'in Hollywood, but about France. In order 
to get it past the Hay’s Office, he has had to 
take the sex out of a story, the very core of 
which was sex. The result is fantastic, like a 
tree, the trunk of which has been removed and 
only the branches remain, suspended in mid-air. 

Very much the same thing has happened 
with Fritz Lang’s, Scarlet Street. Sixteen years 
ago, Jean Renoir made a picture, laid in Paris, 
about a prostitute and her maquereau, who get 
hold of a little cashier and ruin him through 
their exploitation of his infatuation. The film 
was appropriately called La Chienne and the 
woman was a bitch in the fullest sense of the 
word. 

Fritz Lang has taken this picture and trans- 
planted it to New York. Once again the sex 
has been removed, or if not removed, at least 
lifted from the disturbing level of physical 
passion and its inducement, to the level of 
sentimental infatuation and its ruthless ex- 
ploitation. It has become harsher and at the 
same time much less probable and less moving. 
The only new element contributed by Fritz 
Lang is his German sense of doom, the luxuria- 
tion in the study of a man’s decay. It is the 
part of the cashier which really interested Lang, 
and one can see this in Edward G. Robinson’s 
performance. A Frenchman would probably 
have found his central interest in the girl, 
developing in her the conflict between her 
passion for the maquareau and almost an affec- 
tion and admiration for the little old man whom 
she was ruining. 

In Scarlet Street, the girl, played by Joan 
Bennett, is unconvincing. For some son 
she is made a middle-class girl gone wrong and 
not a professional prostitute. Her girl-friend 
is a respectable working-girl, who just wouldn’t 
have put up with Johnny, the boy friend, for a 
minute. And Johnny himself is a hard, grace- 
less spiv who is a force only of evil, and who 
one cannot feel would attract any prostitute. 
Scarlet Street is a film worth seeing. In America 
it has been condemned as immoral, though it 
is in fact a highly moral picture, a heavy 


contrast with many American pictures con-- 


sidered moral, which are quite the reverse. 
It is not however a great film. No great film 
could be made on this subject in America, 
because of the Hay’s Office regulations. 
The Hay’s Office on the other hand sees noth- 
ing objectionable in Adventure, the new Gable- 
Garson picture. In Adventure, Thomas Mit- 
chell plays the part of a merchant seaman who 
has “‘lost his soul’’ and Gable the part of a 
bosun, who thinks there ain’t no sich thing 
anyway. In a drunken search for Mitchell’s 
soul, the two land in a public library, where 
they find Greer Garson behind the desk 
and a number of people reading. The 
sight of people reading fills the red-blooded 
Gable with rage, (“‘When I hear the word 
culture, I reach for my revolver’’) and he 
bawls out abuse at. the top of his voice. Just 
as he is leaving, he meets Miss Garson’s girl- 
friend, Miss Blondell, who immediately falls 


for his brash red-bloodiness. The three of them 
go out to dinner and Miss Garson, the object 
of the appalling rudeness which is Hollywood’s 
idiom for manhood, takes off her spectacles 
and behaves as bloodily as the best of them. 
Almost before we know where we are, Garson 
and Gable have been to Reno to get married, 
the marriage is a failure, Garson is back in 
Reno suing for a divorce and she faints, (mean- 
ing she is going to have a baby, in case you 
don’t know). The end is plain, but it is 
crowned by the final idiocy of Gable bringing 
the stillborn babe to life, after doctors with 
oxygen have failed, merely by bawling at the 
top of his voice. 

I believe that this sort of picture by its glorifi- 
cation of oafishness is much more dangerous 
than the gangster crime film and certainly than 
the adult films of real life against which the 
forces organising the Hay’s Office wage con- 
tinuous war. 

In a very lean period, the best film is a French 
one called A Woman Disappeared, featuring 
Francoise Rosay in a multitude of roles. It is 
not a great picture, but it is a superb vehicle 
for the talents of one of the greatest actresses, 
if not the greatest actress, of our time. 

But as so often, this film will only be shown 
at the Academy in London and a few cinemas 
outside. Despite the current March of Time, 
Challenge to Hollywood, the public is not the 
arbiter of what films will and what will not be 
shown. They are pawns in the great contest 
for screenspace, the battle of the international 
cinema business. 

This film, essentially a French film, the 
native product of the French genius, was the 
only film made by Free Frenchmen on the 
continent of Europe during the war. It was 
Shot in Switzerland; and at present Mr. J. 
Arthur Rank is not particularly interested in 
securing screenspace for British pictures in 
Switzerland. The native Swiss industry cannot 
possibly supply Swiss screens. And besides 
there is bigger game in France. 

And so the French films, which Eagle Lion 
is now starting to distribute generally through- 


out this country, must be films made in France, 
even if they were made under Nazi influence. 
The British public will at last get an oppor- 
tunity of seeing French films, not because of 
popular demand, but because Eagle Lion is 
anxious to get British pictures on to French 
screens. 

The two French films which have been 
launched under this new scheme are Le Retour 
Eternal, (brilliantly translated Love Eternal), 
and Symphonie Fantastique, (not translated 
Symphony Fantastic for some reason). They 
are neither of them up to the level of the best 
French cinema. Love Eternal, written by 
Jean Cocteau and scored by Georges Auric, is 
the story of Tristran and Iseult translated to 
the first decade of this century. It has moments 
of great beauty and horror; but to me, its 
glorification of the Teutonic death wish (a 
fairy tale version of the same tendency as 
appeared in Lang’s Scarlet Street), is not 
moving, but merely infuriating. In fancy dress, 
perhaps, this fable of impossible blonde beauty 
only fulfilled in death might. be convincing; 
but not in a world of riding breeches, motor 
cars and garages. The outlines of the fable 
were blurred by its modernity, like a double 
printing. 

Symphonie Fantastique is a musical around 
the life of Hector Berlioz. The music is beauti- 
ful, but the life is inaccurate in detail, sketchily 
rendered in most places and despite the efforts 
of Jean Louis Barrault, who plays Berlioz, 
appallingly over-romanticised, wherever it tries 
to develop the sketch into a portrait. Though 
both these films are worth seeing, it is unfor- 
tunate that they should be the first two choices 
of Eagle Lion, since they are neither really 
good, nor really French films. 

Mr. Rank is trying to do a similar deal with 
the U.S.S.R.; but I read in the press, that he 
has told the Soviet technicians to go back and 
have another try, because their films are not 
good enough. It is true that the quality of the 
prints which we receive in this country is poor 
and the technical standard is not as-polished 
as in British or American pictures, nor as 
interesting as the classic Russian pictures. Yet 
Russian acting is nevertheless usually on a 
much higher level than British and American 
acting, and there is a native quality in the 
stories and the settings which is genuine and 
interesting. Christmas Slippers, for example, 
a condensation of Tchaikowski opera, based 
on a Gogal folk-tale, has great vitality and 
charm, which makes one excuse if not forget 
its technical imperfections. Urals Front, a 


feature based on the evacuation of factories 
to the Urals during the war, is again a very 
interesting contrast with the British films made 
about evacuation. There is none of that senti- 
mental nonsense about welcoming poor stran- 
gers into the home. The Uralian peasants 
resent the intruders heartily and don’t mind 
showing it. It is only gradually, and quite 
convincingly, that they come to see the need 
for welcoming the newcomers and helping them. 
Pictures of this sort, as much because of what 
they take for granted as for what they say, (for 
example, that when a factory arrives in the 
Caucasus, no prévious arrangements have 
been made for the reception of evacuees), 
tell us a great deal more about life in the Urals 
than for example Night Boat to Dublin tells us 
about the working of the British Secret Service 
during the war. 
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Books 


A True Poet 


DEATHS AND ENTRANCES, by Dylan 
Thomas, Dent, 3s. 6d. 


= HE FIRST TIME WE SEE LIGHT, IN CONDIL- 
afi. phrase, we are it, rather than see 
ite" 

And this has remained true of Mr. Dylan 
Thomas. He has the innocent eye, completely 
unobscured by impressions gained through 
other sources. He is a natural mystic—a 
‘*mystic in the raw state,’’ as Claudel said of 
Rimbaud. His roots are deep in earth, but 
his head is high in heaven. 

He is a man of genius, not a man of talent. 
(Talent and genius are rarely compatible). 
And that genius has now freed itself, largely, 
from the wrappings which at first made it 
from time to time, obscure. 

At first, he wrote pure poetry—instinctive 
poetry that grew from his nature, and was as 
instinctive as a growth of a plant from the 
earth, was as real as this, and as much a part 
of Nature’s plan. These poems frequen.., 
broke into a flower of an extraordinary beauty. 
But as with a plant, the sources of their life 
were then enveloped with darkness. You 
felt their secret life growing under the soil. 

Now, that secret life is still there, and 
greatly increased in power: there are still 
mysterious darknesses, but the flowering is 
great, the buds are no longer closed. 

One can give the quality of poems best by 
quotation. I shall therefore quote largely, 
while writing of this book. 

In the earlier poems of Mr. Thomas, the life 
was grand in its strength—but it was a life un- 
conscious as yet of the tendernesses and 
agonies and strength of the heart. To that 
instinctive life, the life of the heart is now 
added. 

Take for instance, the terrible poignance of 
The Conversation of Prayer,—simple and mov- 
ing, yet full of the darkness of the two minds— 
the different darkness that envelops 
“*The conversation of prayers about to be said 

By the child going to bed and the man on the 

stairs 

Who climbs to his dying love in the high room, 

The one not caring to whom in his sleep he 

will move 

And the other full of tears that she will be 

dead.”’ 


So much, said with such control of utter- 
ance! 

And what shall be said of the dark splendour, 
lit by the flames of the torment of the heart, 
of these lines, from <A Refusal to Mourn the 
Death by Fire, of a Child in London: 

**The majesty and burning of the child’s death. 

I shall not murder 

The mankind of her going with a grave truth 

Nor blaspheme down the stations of the breath. 

With any further 

Elegy of innocence and youth. 

Deep with the first dead lies London’s 

daughter, 

Robed in the long friends, 


*William James—Principles of Psychology. Vol. II. 


The grains beyond age, the dark veins of her 


mother, 


Secret by the unmourning wajer 


of the riding Thames. 
After the first death, there is no other.”’ 


% * * 
. . the stations of the breath”’... 


The stations of the Cross . . 


The common grief we have shared in these 
last years, finds a great and terrible memorial: 
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. . . the street burned to tireless death 


A child of a few hours 


With its kneading mouth 
Charred on the black breast of the grave 


The mother dug, and its arms full of fires.’’ 
These find, here, an immortality that over- 
shadows that death. 


And the dust shall sing like a bird. 


The truth of the heart, the common truth of 
the street, the everyday truth, these are clothed 
in beauty! 


Strange dark utterances become luminous, 


as in: 


or 


Once when the world turned old 


On a star of faith pure as the drifting bread, 
As the food and flames of the snow... 


In the poles of the year 


When black birds died like priests in the cloaked 


hedge row 


A flash, and we see the world: 


And the wild boys innocent as strawberries. 
Yes, he is an extraordinary poet. 
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- on this level. 


some hope for us. 


Sometimes, there is terror lying in wait for 
us, in the very air of the poem—as in the 
strange and appalling Love in the Asylum. 
Only three times have I seen the heart and 
spirit of madness laid bare—in the cries of the 
old mad Lear under ‘‘the extremities of the 
skies’’—(but there madness and the light of 
revelation are made one)—in the frightful 
heart-searing passages about madness in 
Sacheverell Sitwell’s Splendours and Miseries— 
and in this poem by Dylan Thomas. 

There are, of course, poems which are not 
And the least of the poems 
seem to me to be Unluckily for a Death, Into 
her Lying Down Head, and Paper and Sticks. 
In both the former, the 

enemies from the deep 
Forgotten dark 
come to envelop and confuse the poem. The 
usual sharp poignancy is not there, though 


there is always the strength of line. Paper and 


Sticks seems to have found its way into this 
book by mistake. 

But we could hardly expect every poem to 
be on the same level as Vision and Prayer,— 
which is tremendous. I am chary of using 
the word ‘*great’’—we have heard it too much, 
applied to little things. But I believe this to be 
a great poem. 

The spirit that came to Caedmon, and said: 
** Caedmon, sing of the beginning of created 
things’’ must have come, also, to Mr. Thomas. 

For the whole record is of a young poet with 
all the darkness of the ages and all the light 
of heaven in his heart—one who said: 

**I labour by singing light 

Not for ambition or bread 

Or the strut and trade of charms 

On the ivory stages 

But for the common wages 

Of their most secret heart.’’ 
As for the last poem in the book Fern Hill— 
the finest of all, it is of a beauty so profoundly 
moving in its youth, that it is hardly bearable. 
There is not one note of sorrow in the whole 
poem—it is of a heavenly and innocent joy, 
**happy as the heart was long’’ to quote his 
own wonderful phrase,—innocent and shadow- 
less as those ‘‘lamb-white days.”’ 

I think of the martyred youth of the time— 
and remembering that in this world made 
hideous by the cruelty and greed of mankind 
there is still a young man who can give us 
such a song of the heaven that this world 
could—can—be, I think, perhaps there is still 
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New Novels 


THE CLASH by Arturo Barea. 
Faber 12s. 6d. 

THE KEYS by Maria Kuncewiczowa. Hutch- 
inson International Authors 10s. 6d. 

THREE STORIES by William Sansom. 
Hogarth Press 8s. 6d. 

RICKSHAW BOY by Lau Shaw. Michael 
Joseph 10s. 6d. 


Reviewed by Randall Swingler 


T IS NOT SURPRISING IF WRITERS WHO SET 
out to interpret contemporary history 
appear to us like a painter trying to paint 

a tornado. For nearly all of them the experi- 

ence of the last ten years has been so over- 

whelming, so complex, so deceptive, that the 
best they can do is to grope among a snow- 
storm of impressions in which the main 
currents are too huge for their scope and the 
detail too intricate for their technical grasp. 

The first three of the books reviewed here, 
which come from different parts of Europe, 
illustrate this in various ways. Arturo Barea 
has produced the last volume of his trilogy, 
bringing his story of a Spanish life forward 
from the election of the Popular Front govern- 
ment in July 1936 to the end of 1938 when he 
left Spain, mentally and physically crippled by 
war-exhaustion. The writing of this book is 
confessedly an act of self-healing, of reintegra- 
tion of his own intelligence with the storm of 
factual experience which had overwhelmed 
him. Throughout the events recorded the 
writer found himself in a peculiar position 
between two worlds; first, as an engineering 
expert in a patenting office, admirably placed 
to observe the manoeuvres of German indus- 
trialists and war chiefs to extend their hold 
over Spain; and second, as censorship officer 
of the foreign press and propaganda depart- 
ment in Madrid during the siege. 

The first part, before the outbreak of the 
war, is very much the best, where the writer 
can still create and record a comprehensibly 
peopled world. After that, the range of vision 
grows gradually narrower and narrower, as the 
war is concentrated about the siege of Madrid, 
the siege of Madrid around the Telefonico 
building, and eventually the little office in the 
Telefonico pressing in upon and stifling the 
mind of the writer and the torment of his 
subjective dilemma. Arturo Barea is a scru- 
pulously honest and fair writer. He has not 
set out to add anything to our knowledge of 
the Spanish War, or to interpret its political 
pattern. But he has written of a subjective 
tragedy, the tragedy of a man who was in a 
position to know too much, and by his position 
and his intelligence grew more and more 
isolated from the pattern of his own people at 
war. ‘‘I had believed, I still believed, in a 
new free Spain of free people... When I 
heard the battle noise I saw only dead Spaniards 
on both sides. Whom should I hate?’’ 

This unresolved conflict, this inability to find 
a philosophy which would identify him with 
an active and vitalising cause, and with his 
own people, was what broke him in the end, 
and not the shells and bombs that were his 
daily and nightly experience. Just as it broke, 
in other and more complex forms, so many 
allied soldiers in this latest war, who could not 
find the source of nourishment and reinforce- 
ment for the will, 
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admirable sense of theatre. 
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Artistically this is a bad book, a book with- 
out pattern, dwindling away to nothing, but 
its honesty and the almost accidental revelation 
of the author’s real dilemma give it an import- 
ance transcending the artistic immaturity. 

The Keys is also a book without pattern, 
without theme, without beginning or end. It 
is a sequence of blurrzd impressions made by 
an occasional glance out of the window of a 
rapidly moving train. The keys of the title are 
those of various flats and hotel-rooms occupied 
and abandoned by the author on her flight 
through Europe as war entered one country 
after another. As a symbol it is unfortunate, 
for indeed, nothing is more useless than a 
bunch of keys which there are no keyholes to 
fit. The sub-title, ‘‘A Journey through Europe 
at War,’’ is also misleading, as the authoress 
was across into Rumania within ten days of 
the invasion of Poland, tagged along with the 
self-styled ‘‘government’’ to Paris, was away 
again when the attack on France really began, 
and seems to have spent the rest of the war 
pretty comfortably in England and Scotland. 
‘Only in March 1939 was I aroused to con- 
sciousness,’’ the authoress tells us in her 
Prologue. ‘‘I began to juestion politicians. 
With horror I became convinced that they had 
noticed only little more than I; and I gave up 
keeping a diary .. .’’ and presumably tryin, 
to understand what it was all about. 

Certainly all she can give us of Europe at 
war is a handful of conventional ‘air raid 
descriptions, assorted odd “‘types,’’ a quite 
amusing description of the Polish colony in 
Bloomsbury, many memories of the ‘*good old 
days’’ when one moved in the picturesque 
complaisance of the best circles in Warsaw 
and the holiday resorts. Utter bewilderment; 
impressions without significance, keys with no 
locks—it is the predicament of the non- 
participant writer, the writer who has been an 
intellectual refugee all her life though she does 
not know it. 

William Sansom seems to be trying to trap 
his world into some cohesion by the technique 
of ambush, catching it out from an odd angle. 
He has been strongly influenced by Kafka, I 
suspect, but has missed the point that Kafka’s 
world is completely naturalistic, bound by all 
natural and human laws. Sansom’s Kafka- 
esque parable, The Invited, holds all its signi- 
ficances rather tediously in sight, and suffers 
in its portrayal of the two class-worlds from 
the fact that he gives them only a connection 
of locality. There is no active relation between 
the people of “‘the flats’’ and the people of 
the ‘‘railyard,’’ and the trains do not appear 
to go anywhere or carry anything. In a 
fantasy world of such complete aimlessness 
there can be no convincing conflict, and con- 
sequently no drama. The same lack of 
dramatic imagination deprives the first story, 
too, the life of a French provincial café seen 
from the literal ground level of the woman 
scrubbing the floor, of vitality and interest. 
The writing is lively and original, but the 
people are copies of copies and their affairs 
remain too paltry to bother with. 

Of Lau Shaw’s Rickshaw Boy it is only 
necessary to say that it is literature of a different 
order from the other books, because it represents 
the self-consciousness of a people becoming 
articulate for the first time. It is simple, 
cohesive and forceful as the conviction of man 
creating himself and his world, and in this 


respect, as much as from the character of the 
story, it is inevitable to compare it with Mulk 
Raj Anand’s Coolie. The contemporary 
literature of China is a new literature of which 
we know too little in this country. The sus- 
tained power and deceptive simplicity of this 
book are characteristics of a literature that 
knows itself to be the social conscience of a 
growing people, and makes most of our 
western literature look pusillanimous and 
fragmentary. 


The Russian Theatre 


ACTORS CROSS THE VOLGA by Joseph 
Macleod. Allen and Unwin 12s. 6d. 


Reviewed by André van Gyseghem 


HEN THE ATTACK FROM THE AIR CRASHED 
down on London; when the black-out 
‘circumscribed’ our movements more 
rigidly than any curfew; when the stained glass 
windows of our cathedrals were hurried to 
subterranean hiding places along with master- 
pieces from the Tate and the National Gallery 
—our theatres closed down. The pictures were 
the property of the nation—the theatres were 
not. Theatre managers fell back upon that 
age-old right, the ‘freedom of the individual, ”’ 
and withheld their service to the public until 
the menace lifted and money flowed again. 
And, as individuals, who can blame them? 
Here is a quotation from Actors Cross the 
Volga: ‘‘As the Fascist hordes neared Kiev 


and Odessa, as they took these cities and made _ 


for others, Moscow, Voronezh, Karkhov, 
Rostov-on-Don; as they took some of thiese 


and made on to Ryazan, Saratov, Stalingrad, ~ 


and swept over the Black Sea regions to the 
North Caucasus, occupying or - destroying 
Stavropol, Maikop, Mozdok, all that was of 


value was withdrawn in front of them—fac- © 


tories, stores, laboratories, scientists, engineers, 
artists, and theatres too. Of the thousand or 
so permanent theatres not one has had to be 
closed down even though its premises were 
pillaged or mined.’’ 

Other countries, other customs! 

Mr. Macleod’s book is divided into two 
unequal sections. In the first section he gives 
us a picture of life in such theatrical companies 
as existed in old Russia of the last century. 
This section I find admirable in every way, 
possibly because it is a piece of the picture 
which has been missing until now, or at least 
so hazily sketched in by previous writers and 
so scattered Gver innumerable journais and 
diaries that to the lazy reader it has remained 
a missing piece of the great Russian puzzle. 
Now here is Mr. Macleod to do all the work 
for us, and if we are to judge by the sources 
of his information, which are many and, I am 
sure, impeccable, we can at last see the back- 
ground out of which the Soviet Theatre has 
risen. 

And what a fascinating picture it is! Against 
the social framework of Imperial and non- 
Imperial theatres, censorship and self-seeking 
petty officialdom, we see the human figure of 


the actor struggling to reach the stars. We see 


him battling with incredible hardships and 
bowing before humiliations: tiny companies 
trek from town to village on foot, frequently 
starving but always ready to act. We see the 
emergence of the actor from a serf to a free 
man, and the theatre gradually shaking itself 
free from the iron grip of Imperial sponsorship. 
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Private theatres, like the one in the Siberian 
town of Irkutsk started by the wife of the 
Governor who has a passion for plays, spring 
up and as suddenly collapse. The great fair 
at Nizhny-Novgorod packs its theatre for six 


’ weeks of the year with merchants from all over 


Russia. Count Kamensky, owner and director 
of what was perhaps the best of the slave 
theatres, struggles at Oryol to raise the standard 
of his work by doing away with the prompter 
and so compelling his actors to memorise their 
Jines perfectly! 

The second and longer portion of the book 
I found less absorbing, oddly enough, though 
it is packed jam full of information. Perhaps 
that is the reason—there is too much goodness, 
too many facts, too many lists of names and 
play-titles for it-to be as deliciously easy to 
tead as is the first part. Here he covers all the 
various activities of the different theatres, 
Russian and National, during the war period, 
and as a comment on society it is terrific. The 


_evacuation of the theatre collectives to beyond 


the Volga was part of a beautifully organised 
plan, unhurried and well prepared; the con- 
tinuance of any form of theatre during the 
seige of Leningrad was astonishing and 
inspiring; while the opening of eight new 
theatre schools, fifty-four new theatre-studios, 
to say nothing of Shakespeare conferences, 
theatre art exhibitions and similar activities 
between 1940 and 1945 leaves one gasping 
with amazement at the society which can do 
this in the middle of the worst war in the 


_ history of mankind. 


More Words than Worth 


THE COSMOLOGICAL EYE by Henry 
Miller, Editions Poetry, London, 10s. 


Reviewed by J ack Beeching 


LEASURES ARE BORN OF CONQUERED RE- 

pugnances, said the cunning, sensual old 

Marquis de Sade. Here we have a book 
by a writer who conquers his repugnance to 
capitalism so far as to get pleasure from 
sitting on the top of a spiritual dunghill. His 
teaders may be chiefly aesthetes, but as a 
person he is himself a projection of those thou- 
sands of hard-headed, self-sufficient men who 
find they can get by in the competitive racket— 
the bouncing drummer with his fund of 
stories, the wangling ex-serviceman with his 
eye on the main chance—men who think they 
are waging a guerilla war on the system when 


- in fact they are its perfect epitome. Everyone 


has to swallow his daily toad, but these people 


. would persuade us that a toad tastes like 


ambrosia. 

Mr. Miller’s book is, as usual, mainly about 
Mr. Miller. The disadvantage of insulating 
oneself through contempt and arrogance from 
the mundane world is that there is practically 
only oneself left to write about. It’s a one- 
man circus. See the great Miller prove by 
Jogic the uselessness of cerebration! Learn 
in ten easy lessons how to be a tough hombre, 
living through the loins! Follow the master, 
quit the passive herd and be a MAN—wisdom 
and great literature are the pay-off. | 

What elements go to make up this talent 
which in recent years the avant garde claque 
has so well served? An incident-filled life, 
captured by a photographic memory. An 
enormous nervous Vitality, occasionally bursting 


the bonds of crankiness and egotism. An in- 
discriminate intellectual appetite, swallowing 
everybody else’s literary and philosophical 
theories, and regurgitating the useful bits and 
pieces when occasion demands. Finally, and 
this perhaps accounts for his reputation in 
certain quarters, a spiritual adolescence which 
has lasted on into the fifties, and shows no 
signs of coming to an end. 

In the estimation of his disciples, Henry 
Miller cannot fail to be a great artist. First 
he starved for years in Paris. Then his master- 
piece was attacked for obscenity—it happened 
to Flaubert and Baudelaire and Joyce and 
Lawrence, and they were great artists. And 
what a life he had of it—doing all the things 
that one lacks the courage to do anything but 
dream of! He broke his poor old father’s 
heart by spending on a mistress the money 
that should have put him through college. 
Women, by his own account, fall for him like 
ninepins, only to be discarded ruthlessly when 
they have served their purpose. Even casual 
co-passengers on street-cars offer themselves. 
He’s the Napoleon of literature, incorruptible, 
single-minded, indomitable. He’s Ishmael, too, 
with every man’s hand against him—but in 
the end the hostile world is mastered and 
succumbs. 
fumy, volcanic years of your own adolescence. 
Wouldn’t he have been your hero? 

Notwithstanding the dubious reasons for 
his popularity there exists in Henry Miller a 
significant element which makes of him some- 
thing more than one of the curiosities of 
literature. He is perhaps the last great literary 
anarchist. Affronted by the brutality of 


Think back, dear reader, into the - 


capitalist society, he has adopted the manner-" 
isms of its brutality in order that he may defy 
the contemporary world and still survive. He. 
encouraged in himself those qualities which 
enable him to live amidst decay, and is now 
savouring the full irony of the anarchist 
position developed to its logical conclusion— 
the brutal society which he opposes has 
become necessary to him; he cannot live 
without it. 

There is for this reason in Henry Miller the’ 
pathos of the ageing circus strong-man. The 
acceptable, suppurating Third Republic, with 
its out-of-works and flics and queers, has been 
tossed into the ash-can of history. The United 
States remain, of course; the jungle is still 
thick in Brooklyn and Hollywood. But when 
they disappear, where to then? 

Though even Henry Miller can’t stomach 
capitalism without a little uneasiness. World- 
wide unemployment, universal war, these 
may be dismissed with a shrug of the shoulder. 


But the bureaucrat who was heartless. Men 
aren’t really like that. Not really. I know 
I’m tough, and I’ve seen a lot, but .... And 


the pathetic, naive eyes are raised with hurt 
amazement. Then another shrug of the 
shoulders, and the comforting thought—it 
would be nice if all men were brothers, but 
since they’re not I’ll look after Number One. 
Without these sudden moments of sincerity, 
Henry Miller’s writing would be nothing but 
the projection of a dream-autobiography, an 
egotist’s reassuringly habitual nightmare. 
Possessing them his writing is suddenly poig- 
nant, for when they occur one is all at once 
made genuinely sorry for the man. . 
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The Contemporary Stage 


THEATRE TODAY: An Occasional Mis- 
cellany, edited by Montagu Slater. Fore 
Publications, 2s. 


Reviewed by Sirtol Hugh Jones 


T A MOMENT WHEN, IN THE WEST END AT 

least, there is little new activity that 

arouses any great excitement, it is reas- 
suring to find a publication with the enthusiasm 
to present all branches of theatre criticism with 
the seriousness they merit. 

Perhaps the most interesting and contro- 
versial subjects discussed in this first issue are 
The People and the Theatre, in which Sean 
O’Casey treats the critics to some honest abuse, 
and a symposium called Poetry and the Theatre, 
which is a collection of opinions on the newly 
repopularised poetic symbolist drama, contri- 
buted by the writers for the season at the 
Mercury Theatre. Michael MacOwan writes 
about the Arts Council; Frank O’Connor 
contributes a vivid plea for the all-embracing, 
poetic craftsman in play-writing; Miles Malle- 
son discusses the new genus of theatre-report- 
age. Theatre Today is frank in the presentation 
of its opinions, and is not influenced by the 
possible popularity of any piece of theatre 
which it considers unworthy; Scott Goddard 
regrets the emigration of Sadler’s Wells into 
high life and rose-coloured seats, and Hugh 
Sykes Davies contributes a much-needed 
re-assessment of Sheridan, that comfortable 
stand-by of amateur producers and_profes- 
sional designers, The article which to my 
mind is faintly disappointing is Eric Crozier’s 
Acting Today; Richardson and Olivier, which 
ignores the bulk of these actors’ work even 
during the present season alone, and substi- 
tutes an academic investigation of character 
development throughout both parts of Henry 
IV for what might have been a fairly detailed 
analysis of the finest acting in the theatre now. 

The presentation of all this material is 
admirable. If Mr. Slater can maintain its 
present level of forthright iconoclastic honesty 
he will be doing a great service to theatre-lovers. 


““MARXISM AND POETRY’”’ 
A RECONSIDERATION 


6 


‘ HE ENGLISH DON’T DESERVE TO HAVE 
great men,’’ Bernard Shaw once said 
a propos of the neglect of Samuel Butler. 
I felt much the same when I read Jack Lindsay’s 
review of George Thomson’s ‘‘Marxism and 
Poetry’’ in the February issue of Our Time. 
Lindsay made a number of detailed criticisms 
of Thomson’s essay. Some I agree with, some 
I don’t. But even if every one of Lindsay’s 
points had been 100 per cent. justified, the 
review as a whole would still seem to me to 
misrepresent the pamphlet and its significance. 
The most important quality of Thomson’s 
essay seems to me to be its power of conveying 
excitement—a quality which Lindsay should 
appreciate since he too shares it. Here is a 
professor of Greek who is passionately in- 
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terested both in Marxism and in poetry, both 
rare interests in his profession. He does not 
merely use poetry to illustrate the truths of 
Marxism, as so many of us do: he uses Marxism 
to increase our understanding and intensify 
our appreciation of poetry. And he does all 
this in a style of enviable clarity and sim- 
plicity. His only predecessor was Caudwell, 
whose ‘‘Illusion and Reality’’ never had a 
wide circulation; Thomson has made the 
problems of which Caudwell wrote for the 
literary specialist comprehensible and inspiring 
for the ordinary reader. 

Thomson’s argument is already too com- 
pressed and full of suggestiveness to attempt 
a summary: anyone who is interested in either 
poetry or Marxism should obtain and study 
his essay. Its subject is the origin of poetry 
in primitive labour processes and in primi- 
tive magic (magic itself being also a part of 
the productive process). But suddenly con- 
sideration of the element of magic in early 
poetry is used to increase our appreciation of a 
sonnet by Keats; consideration of the form of 
early labour songs throws light on the form of 
the ballads and of a Shakespeare sonnet. 

Some of this, as Lindsay points out, has 
been said before. But to criticise Thomson 
on the grounds that he merely quotes the 
bourgeois academic authorities on whom he 
draws, without entering upon a discussion of 
their merits, is to miss the point of the book. 
Thomson is not writing.a guide to the best 
literature about poetry; his subject is Marxism 
and Poetry. He seems to me, in fact, to do to 
perfection the job of the Marxist intellectual: 
he is a populariser in the best sense of that 
word. His own great learning enables him to 
sum up, synthesize and express in simple form 
the best ideas of the academic experts; and 
because he is a Marxist the ideas which pass 
through his mind are transmuted and re- 
vitalized. 

It is thus beside the point to complain that 
Thomson does not ‘‘carry Caudwell’s argu- 
ment further.’’ I think he does, even at the 
specialist level; but Thomson’s main object 
was to excite a wider public; and in this he 
certainly succeeds. Again, to help in ‘“‘the 
resolution of the problem of poetry to-day’’ 
would have called for a different book; but 
when that book comes to be written Thomson’s 
remarks about what is happening to poetry 
in the Soviet Union to-day (where it has 
ceased to be a commodity) may prove helpful; 
so certainly will his direction of our attention 
to Aragon’s poetry. 

With one exception, Lindsay’s other criti- 
cisms are of rather niggling detail and do not 
affect the value of the essay as a whole. The 
exception is his criticism of Thomson’s des- 
cription of Shakespeare as ‘‘a bourgeois, 
pledged to the new order.’’ J agree in thinking 
this, dragged from its context, a crude over- 
simplification (Thomson in fact qualifies it 
immediately). But I feel even more strongly 
that the passage from the Soviet critic Lifshitz, 
which Lindsay cites, gives an even more mis- 
leading impression when taken in isolation. 
For it seems to imply that the bourgeoisie in 
Shakespeare’s day were merely a predatory 
class whose interests were opposed to those 
of the people. This completely obscures the 
progressive role of the bourgeoisie in the 16th 
and 17th centuries. Thomson’s vital and 
valuable point, I thought, was precisely that 


Shakespeare breathed the atmosphere of a 
progressive society, just as Greek drama rose 
at a similar stage of social tension in Greece. 
But Thomson also makes it clear that Shakes- 
peare’s attitude towards the bourgeoisie was 
ambivalent, as was natural in that age of 
transition: this attitude was shared by Raleigh 
and a host of other Elizabethan writers who 
were intoxicated by the achievements of bour- 
geois society, the boldness of its ideas, but 
who also saw and disliked the negative aspects 
of capitalist exploitation. 

‘Christopher Hill. 
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Writing of The Real Life 
of Sebastian Knight, 
a novel by Viadimir Nabokov 


Edmund Wilson says :— 


““If I say that Nabokov is regarded by 
many Russians—and was so regarded by 
Gorky—as one of the top living Russian 
writers, I shall probably make little impres- 
sion on a public whose attention has been 
solicited for decades for translations, more 
or less inept, of a whole succession of Russian 
writers from Artsybashev to Sholokhov. If 
I say that Nabokov is something like Proust, 
something like Franz Kafka, and, probably, 
something like Gogol, I shall suggest an 
imitative patchwork, where Nabokoy is as 
completely himself as any of these other 
writers—a man with a unique sensibility and 
@ unique story to tell. If I try to explain that 
this story represents an international experi- 
ence of a peculiarly varied kind I may, 
perhaps, in a period which has been teeming 
with second-rate international writers, suggest 
something like the Quai d’Orsay reporting of 
somebody like Paul Morand, which is at the 
opposite end of the world from Nabokov’s 
artistic sincerity and the high level of poetic 
consciousness which brings him closer to 
somebody like Wilder. There is no way to 
get it over, I am afraid, and we can onfy - 
hope that people will get started reading him. 
If they do, they will be delighted and sur- 
prised. (The observant reader will have also 
a surprise of a special kind which it would 
be unfair to the author to give away.)’’ 
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